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Revise Your Investments 
&efore Conditions Have Changed 








F YOU are to make the most of your investment opportunities you must be 

able to appraise accurately the effects of current and prospective developments 

on every issue which you hold or plan to buy. You must be prepared to revise your 

portfolio by weeding out in advance the issues whose outlook is becoming im- 
paired and replace them with others which face more promising prospects. 


The road to investment success is studded with 
many obstacles. Consistently successful invest- 
ment results are not a matter of luck; they de- 
pend on diligent planning, constant supervision 
of holdings and the knowledge and experience 
to determine in advance just what changes 
should be made to keep your investments in line 
with the ever-changing economic and industrial 
pattern. 


Few investors, however, have the time or the 
training to undertake this important task them- 
selves. But this is no reason for shirking the job 
and failing to make necessary adjustments in 
your holdings to conform with new develop- 
ments. If you are unable to plan and supervise 
your own investment program you should entrust 
the task to an organization such as ours which 
specializes in this type of work. 


PERSONALIZED SUPERVISION — KEY TO BETTER RESULTS 


Keeping your capital soundly invested is a major 
task. “lo determine what policy should be 
adopted, however, to accord with changing con- 
ditions requires constant study of political, finan- 
cial and business conditions and the ability to 
interpret their effects on your investment pro- 
gram. That is why it is important that you ob- 
tain experienced investment guidance to protect 
your capital and preserve your income. 


FINANCIAL Wortp RESEARCH BUREAU is just 
such an organization. Devoting its full time to 
the planning and supervision of investment port- 
folios and the analysis and determination of se- 
curity values, it is ideally equipped and staffed to 


help you establish a soundly conceived investment 
program and to maintain it in accord with chang- 
ing economic conditions and suited at all times 
to your individual objectives. 


For more than 48 years, through booms and de- 
pressions, our organization has been helping in- 
vestors to obtain better results than would be 
possible without the benefit of experienced guid- 
ance. With your investment welfare at stake you 
cannot afford to follow a haphazard policy based 
on fears or hopes alone. Decide now to take the 
first step toward better investment results by 
subscribing for our Personalized Supervisory 
Service. . 


FINANCIAL WORLD RESEARCH BUREAU 
86 Trinity Place, New York 6, N. Y. 
(1 Please send me the pamphlet "A Personalized Supervisory Service for the 


Investor." 


(| enclose a list of my present holdings with original purchase prices and 
would like to have you explain whether your service would be adaptable to 
my problem and if so, what the cost will be for supervision. My objectives are: 


C1) Income [] Capital Enhancement 0 Safety 


It is understood that | incur no obligation by this request. 


Address 





(Nov. 14) 


Mail this coupon for fur- 
ther information, or bet- 
ter still send us a list of 
your holdings and let us 
explain how our Personal- 
ized Supervisory Service 
will point the way to 
better investment results. 
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The Financial World was established to diffuse the truth about investments, has con- 
stantly maintained this attitude, and will continue to do so, confident in its belief that 
as long as it clings to this ideal it can count upon the support of the investing public 
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TAX FACTS — 


For Investors! 


It’s ready right now. The brand new 
booklet we just prepared to help in- 
vestors with their ’51 taxes. 


It begins with a thorough study of 
the return itself . . . explains how to 
handle exemptions, deductions, and 
various sources of income ... has a 
handy tax-table for both this year 
and next. 


Then it concentrates on capital 
gains and losses . . . gives you the 
deadlines for taking them this year— 
and good reasons why you should. 
You'll find details on everything 
from “puts”, “calls”, and commodity 
futures, to tax-free exchanges, the 
interest on bonds, and stock rights 


and dividends. 


The review ends with a special in- 
sert of more than 200 stocks carefully 
matched as to price, yield, type, and 
quality—an insert that could be ex- 
tremely useful in establishing capital 
gains or losses—without disrupting 
your portfolio balance. 


If you’d like a copy of this review, 
just ask for our “Tax Manual.” Nat- 
urally, there’s no charge and you can 
call if you like, or simply address— 


Department SE-98 


MERRILL LYNCH, 
PIERCE, FENNER & BEANE 


70 Pine Street, New York 5, N. Y. 
Offices in 97 Cities 
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nyone Who 
Is Seriously Interested in Investment 


R ATES: One Year’ with $5 “Factograph” Book—$20 
« Six Months with $5 “Factograph” Book—$11 


Gift Card Sent With Your Best Wishe 
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(a) 52 weekly issues of FinancraL Wort; 

(b) 12 monthly issues of “INDEPENDENT APPRAISALS” 
(Ratings and Statistics on 1,900 Listed Stocks) ; 

(c) Investment Advice Privilege, as per rules; 


(d) Newly-Revised Annual “Stock Factocrarn” Book, 
FREE. 


CJ For $11 enclosed please send all above for 6 months. 
C] Check here if NEW C1] Check here if RENEWAL 











at Christmas time, and SEND GIFT CARD with 
Christmas Greetings and Best Wishes from 


Sender of Gift 
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Dividend Changes 


Allegheny-Ludlum Steel: 50 cents 
plus an extra of 50 cents, both payable 
December 22 to stock of record De- 
cember 1. 

American Can: Extra of $1 payable 
December 15 to stock of record No- 
vember 21. 

American Metal: Extra of $1 and 
quarterly of 50 cents, both payable De- 
cember 1 to stock of record November 
21. Also a 5 per cent stock dividend 
payable December 14 to stock of record 
November 21. 

American Steel Foundries: 75 cents 
payable December 15 to stock of record 
November 23. Has been paying 60 cents 
at quarterly intervals since 1948. 

American Stove: Took no action on a 
common dividend. Company had de- 
clared 15 cents at quarterly intervals this 


year. 

Bell & Howell: Extra of 50 cents and 
quarterly of 1214 cents, both payable 
December 1 to stock of record No- 
vember 15. 

Chesapeake & Ohio: 75 cents payable 
December 20 to stock of record No- 
vember 30. Company paid 50 cents in 
the previous quarters. 

Federal Mining & Smelting: $3 pay- 
able December 20 to stock of record 
November 21. 

Firestone Tire: Extra of $1 payable 
December 1 to stock of record No- 
vember 15. 

General American Transportation: 
Extra of 50 cents and quarterly of 75 
cents, both payable December 26 to 
stock of record November 26. 

Hoover: 25 cents payable December 
20 to stock of record December 8. Com- 
pany paid 40 cents in the previous 
quarters. 

Inland Steel: Extra of 50 cents and 
quarterly of 75 cents, both payable De- 
— 1 to stock of record November 
14. 

Marion Power Shovel: $14 on the pre- 
ferred stock in arrears, in addition to 
fourth quarter dividend of $1.75, both 
payable December 10 to stock of record 
November 19. Brings arrearages on the 
preferred down to $98 a share. 

Natomas: 30 cents payable December 
15 to stock of record November 15. A 
payment of 40 cents was made on July 2. 

Neisner Brothers: Extra of 20 cents 
and quarterly of 20 cents, both payable 
December 15 to stock of record No- 
vember 30. 

Norwich Pharmacal: Extra of 20 
cents, and quarterly of 20 cents, both 
payable December 10 to stock of record 
November 13. 

Signal Oil & Gas: 25 cents and an ad- 
ditional of 50 cents on the “A” and “B” 
stock, payable December 10 to stock of 
record November 15. Also stock divi- 
dend of 5 per cent or one share of Class 
A stock for each 20 shares of Class A & 
B stock, to shareholders of record No- 
vember 15. 

Sterling Drug: Extra of 25 cents and 
quarterly of 50 cents, both payable De- 
—s 1 to stock of record November 


Thew Shovel: 40 cents and extra of 
60 cents, both payable December 1 to 
stock of record November 15. 

Van Raalte: 85 cents payable De- 
cember 1 to stock of record November 
15. Company paid 65 cents in three 
previous quarters. 
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Management “Incentives” 


Cover a Wide Range 


Salaries and bonuses to company officials differ, and there 


is no rule for determining if anyone is overpaid. Each case 


must rest on its own merits. Here is what the figures show 


By W. Sheridan Kane 


issatisfied stockholders (and even 

the best managed corporations 
have their quota of dissident share- 
holders) continue to hurl criticism 
at the salaries, bonuses, options and 
various other “incentives” voted to 
themselves by management — by 
which term ordinarily is meant the 
directors. Not all directors are of- 
ficers, but since it is the directors 
who vote the salaries and other pay- 
ments to the active operators of the 
business, it is the directors who come 
in for censure even though the 
majority on each board may receive 
nothing more than fees for attending 
directors’ meetings. 


Multi-Sided Problem 


A popular radio program intro- 
duces itself and bows out with the 
slogan : “Tiere are two sides to every 
question.” There appear to be many 
more than two sides to the question 
of management’s compensation for 
steering a corporation safely, or 
otherwise, over or around the shoals 
and rocks of the business sea. The 
more the subject is considered the 
more it becomes obvious that no hard 
and fast rule can be devised for 
evaluating its merits or demerits. 
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Each case must be judged on its own 
merits. . 

There is no distinct pattern to the 
methods or devices by which those 
who direct a corporation’s affairs 
manage to obtain more than their 
specified salaries. Among them are 
bonuses in cash or stock which bear 
no relation to the company’s profits. 
There also are profit-sharing plans 
which usually have a definite formula 
for determining an official’s percent- 
age of the amount to be divided. 
These are the two most commonly 
used, and many corporations group 
them loosely as “incentive payments.” 

In addition, many corporations 
make regular payments into execu- 
tives’ retirement or pension funds, or 
have worked out contributory pension 
plans with labor unions which have 
been extended to cover all top 
executives. Since in effect the execu- 
tive in one case is receiving an an- 
nuity without cost, and in the other 
is buying himself an annuity at a 
reduced rate with the company paying 
the remainder of the premium, the 
company’s contribution is actually a 
part of his compensation and the 
proxy rules of the Securities and 
Exchange Commission require a 


corporation to show the outlay— 
separately—in any proxy solicitation. 
Many corporations simply bunch the 
salaries, bonuses, fees and other pay- 
ments to individual officers, but they 
are not permitted to incorporate the 
pension or retirement fund outlays in 
the primary item. Proxy solicitations 
also require the corporation to set 
forth the estimated annual pension or 
“retirement annuity” the official will 
receive. 

Whatever the method employed, 
it well may be that in many cases the 
beneficiaries have felt driven to exact- 
ing apparently excessive remunera- 
tion from their directors by the 
steadily rising tide of income plus the 
rising cost of living. The executive 
who earned $25,000 a year a decade 
or so ago, and draws twice that now, 
may be worse off in actual dollars 
than when he earned the smaller 
salary. When measured by the 
purchasing power of each dollar there 
would seem no doubt of this. In the 
case of a profitable, well-managed 
corporation whose directors are not 
dominated by their chief executive, 
few stockholders would disapprove a 
reasonable increase in compensation 
for the executives responsible for the 
corporation’s success. 


Stockholders Speak Out 


On the other hand, there are cor- 
porations controlled by one or two 
men or families whose directors 
merely rubber-stamp the manage- 
ment’s wishes. Several recent proxy 
contests have revolved around man- 
agement having thus voted itself 
heavy compensation in the face of 
deficit operations and/or failure to 
pay dividends to stockholders over 
long periods. 

For illustration, Charles E. Wilson, 
General Motors’ head, may well 
have been worth his $201,300 salary 
in 1950 and the $61,205 in General 
Motors stock and $363,375 he will 
receive in annual instalments over the 
next five years. By the same token, 
the top executive of another corpora- 
tion may have been overpaid had he 
received as much as one thin dime 
last year. Stockholders recognize this. 
Not many protests have been raised 
against large salaries and bonuses 
paid to executives of the leading 
corporations. Almost all stockholders’ 
rows center around relatively small 
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corporations, controlled by a few generously for managerial talent, and 
executives who are paying themselves that the smaller less satisfactorily 
liberally but are leaving nothing for managed concerns will continue to 
the stockholders. Also it may be taken _ rouse the ire of their stockholders by 57 ‘sf k 
for granted that the leading success- paying altogether too much for Oc | 
ful corporations will continue to pay mediocre management. LY 
Vien after the recent downturn in 
. » share prices, the market—in J Th 
How Some Managements Fared in 1950 terms of the Dow-Jones industrial 
. average—is now resting at about the Je 
Salaries ae a Highest *Dividends 257-level or about ve Pe (Cet hi 
Company “ie 7 “aa accion " 1950, m below the postwar high of 27 6.37 
Adee MMM 5... ose csdsks $118,667 $24,864 $35,000 $390,000 | achieved earlier this year, and 17 per & 1, 
Addressograph-Multigraph ..... 438,940 et pn pia wroreen cent above the high water mark of in 
American Bank Note........... 215,030 22,2 7/9 , . 
American Locomotive .......... 492,816 71,164 91,339 2,490,706 | 1946. In contrast, a number of in- & oj 
American Radiator ............ 683,152 105,138 125,000 eee trad dividual stocks are currently available dt 
American Smelting & Ref’g..... 632,240 54,158 100,140 15,780,000 | at discounts of 40 per cent or mor 
American Stores .............. 267940 «58,822 © 75,000 2,602,640 | ee ih n 
American Tobacco ............ 1,661,387 1,219 227,210 21,513,700 postwar nigns, Walch i th 
Beech-Nut Packing ............ 317,327 41,606 528.750 Pry poe most cases were recorded in 1946. in 
Bethlehem Steel ............... 3,631,309 None 464,321 ,290, ae : : , 
Borden Company ............. 832019 24463 «132950 ~—=«12'019°910 | _. L his 1s not to imply that all issues Be 
Geemiie URS... «...6.0..2.0... 411,357 None 86,680 1,425,485 | which have shown drastic declines, in 
et, i ae 477,089 ey rt} bbe eters contrast with the market as a whole, p 
Consolidated Natural Gas....... 476,824 1,515 ’ 940, : 
Continental Motors ............ 496,776 2,057 57,662 990,000 | 2f€ now on the bargain counter. But 9 « 
|) eer 597,077 45,567 125,000 24,186,415 | it does suggest some interesting possi- @ st 
_— — eee oT peo fhm ae nena bilities for further analysis. Study of re 
| eran : : 709, . : 
Devoe & Raynolds............. 829,809 42,830 150,391 1,049,458 | the reasons behind the sharp deflation 
Rr er ere 228,532 18,132 42,740 aoe of stock groups and individual issues u 
Electric Storage Battery........ 292,320 2,472 66,075 159,768 | may in some cases lead t q 
Endicott Johnson ............. 363,905 78,336 90,708 «1,297,152 | sl = ae 
Freeport Sulphur .............. 457,735 35,409 94,765 4,000,000 | $!0n that the highs witnessed in 
Genel Miscttic .............. mech py —— — are not likely to be duplicated at any 
Glidden Company ............. 14,617 6,5 ,90 910, foresee : : 
Homestake Mining ............ 126,200 16,600 50,600 5'525'529 | foreseeable Cg time. But in other 
DL cal itecndess ex iwae’ 862,608 110,196 105,000 17,147,603 | instances, the conclusion may be 
Raper C50NGs) ..............- oe at een , == reached that the sharp deflation from 
i Re eee eee ee 2,091 : , 984, : . 
Libby, McNeill & Libby........ 428/888 19,140 78,748 1'g13'993 | Postwar highs has been almost as ex- 
Lily-Tulip Cup ................ 435,909 21,283 75,009 595,020 | cessive on the downside as were the Bs 
— - ie sdlle wieicdinte him arn sine take reer meget rere: highs achieved under bull market con- - 
Lorillard (P.) Co............... ; ; : ,156, we 
MacAndrews & Forbes......... 352,005 None 36,712 355,939 | ‘itions. -Here are a few samples of 9 
Macy (R.H.) & Co............. 557,995 45,224 134,899 3,438,708 | stock groups (Standard & Poor's § ¢ 
Mathieson Chemical ........... 519,525 19,116 100,900 3,992,407 | weekly indexes, 1935-1939 equals 
May Department Stores........ 1,949,352 124,306 146,753 9,731,317 100) compari + tot k 
National Biscuit ............... 627,895 None 109,867 12,578,896 smparing past bull market 
New York Central............. 667,606 33,167 118,675 6,447,394 | peaks with recent levels: ! 
Norwich Pharmacal ........... 304,452 24,431 64,646 839,326 1929 194 ] 
ee en, ee ore 369,509 37,429 117,732 5,452,816 High Hich ‘ted f! 
Owens-Illinois Glass .......... 1,058,650 39,039 117,708 9,934,841 | Composite (416 ] 
Pacific Gas & Electric.......... 411,234 29,777 163,475 19,045,636 Stocks) ........ 240.9 158.6 180.2 
Pillsbury Mills ............... 554,368 30,440 58,987 1,098,448 | 365 Industrials ... 197.7 163.2 1966 | 
Pitney-Bowes ..............--. 290,480 33,764 80,988 1,020,575 | 20 Railroads ..... 460.2 1688 1478 | | 
Radio Corporation ............ 2,037,993 82,129 200,000 13,857,343 | 31 Utilities ...... 386.0 - 132.3 1143 | | 
a, A rr 967,994 70,501 210,000 19,714,748 : ( 
ere ee 297,496 23,124 75,000 6,420,232 | Air Transport ... 332.1 593.1 334.2 
Socony-Vacuum ...........+... 805,851 111,449 110,900 42,924,449 | Dept. Stores ..... 342.3 345.8 2668 
Southern Natural Gas.......... 451,870 87,744 78,650 3,344,095 | Meat Packing -»- 171.0 203.0 139.7 | 
Spencer Kellogg & Sons........ 206,460 45,084 46,415 2,444,220 | Motion Pictures .. 773.5 350.3 169.7 
Sperry Corporation ............ 602,407 46,917 142,340 4,063,130 | Print. & Publ..... 621.9 285.5 1141 | - 
Standard Brands .............. 595,675 174,590 100,000 5,396,695 | Rail Equipment .. 290.9 153.5 1031 fF. 
Standard Oil (Calif.).......... PREEII  . scudick 110,983 71,620,489 | Tobacco ......... 119.4 105.1 © 757 
Sterling Drug ................. 562,472 23,782 131,404 9,573,032 
Tide Water Associated........ 664,008 “ts 836 134,421 12,153,937 In some cases, rampant bullishness 
Twentieth Century-Fox ....... 1,555,10 43,039 264,120 5,538,317 | seems to h i r 
Underwood Corporation ....... 545,691 27,002 164,380 2.937200 | «a oe 7 ae explanation fo 
Union Oil (Calif.)............. 534,020 54,936 147716 10,532.450 | dividual stocks climbing to almost 
United Air Lines. Bid vaca caen 287,765 25,274 72,028 1,552,054 | fantastic levels in 1946 in terms of 
United Cigar- ER eee ) one 69,337 None H : 
Sntend Boalt ......:......-.--. 567,976 8,226 70,185 ° 41,681,236 V7 ere Serra 
Visking Corporation ........... 241.950 36,509 80,150 1485,000 | Examples: A 1946 high of 56% for 
Woolworth (F. W.)..........-. 1,346,490 178,188 224,020 24,259,018 | Northwest Airlines which paid 50 
~ * Or in 1950-51 fiscal years. a—Does not include 12,127 shares of stock allotted to executives cents on the common in that year and 
00-0 SE Rn ee eS ee ee ee, 
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accompanying list has been compiled 
after careful study and selections have 
been broadly segregated into three 
groups: Good quality, business- 


k elling At Wide Discounts man’s investment type, and those with 


marked speculative characteristics. 








n . A , . As might be expected, the better- 
n IB These listed issues, of varying degrees of quality, are grade representatives of the list are 
al , os ; 
now selling 40 per cent or more below their postwar small in number, totaling only ten, 
‘i but even in this group declines range 
it J highs, in sharp contrast with the market as a whole from 42 per cent for Adams-Millis to 
7 63 per cent for Lambert. The aver- 
‘t @ ments on the preferred several times age decline for these ten stocks is 51 
of in recent years. Similarly, quotations per cent. 
4 of some movie stocks, proprietary The businessman’s investment 
le drugs, textiles and meat packing is- group, on the other hand, numbers 
re sues also soared to levels which—on 18 with 41 per cent the smallest de- 
in the basis of their subsequent earn- cline recorded (Congoleum-Nairn) as 
ings records—proved excessive to an against a 70 per cent drop in the price 
eS extreme degree. of Bond Stores. Within this medium 
In But while these illustrations em- grade classification, the average de- 
e, phasize the necessity of avoiding ex- cline is also 51 per cent. The specula- 
ut cessive optimism in the future, a tive group—which comprises just 
1 strong presumption does exist that a about half of the total—shows an 
of reasonable number of the 57 issues average decline of 54 per cent. In 
mn tabulated will eventually prove to be this latter category, Admiral Corpora- 
es undervalued at current levels. The tion shows the smallest percentage 
4 drop, Universal Pictures the largest. 
Ly 97 Issues Well Below Postwar Highs . Footnotes to Segregation 
er GOOD QUALITY In general, the segregation of the 
De individual selections into three brack- 
1946 1946 ae «8 
m or Per or Per | ets conforms to the ratings carried in 
K- Company High Tie eae Company tien A ice Decline FINANCIAL Wortp’s | ndep endent 
ne # Adams-Millis ...... 68% 40 42 Lambert Company . 68 25 63 Appraisals. However, some degree of 
n- Air Reduction ...... 59% 26 56 Macy, | 4: Seeeeere 65 34 48 Oo erlappin is inevitable because of 
of | Bristol-Myers 12... 70 38 46 Mead Johnson ..... ae a ar aa Selahhah 
Chesapeake & Ohio. 657% 34 49 Standard Brands ... 55 2 2° eee eee 
Ss Cluett, Peabody .... 605, 33 45 Vick Chemical ..... 514 26 “50 ets were established for purposes of 
Us ; this study, whereas Independent Ap- 
et BUSINESSMAN’S INVESTMENT TYPE praisal ratings embrace eight different 
me yo a veeee . Pe a “8 p> = Ps subdivisions of quality, ranging from 
e owell...... arsha ield .... 57% 2 . -s 5 
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' “Cooper-Bessemer . 50% 30 ew York Central... 3534 18 0 : : : : 7 
or | Creameries of Am. 31 12 60 Newport Indus...... 45 20 5° Suitable candidates in the business 
50 Decca Records ..... 375% 10 73 Pennsylvania RR... 471% 19 60 man’s investment group. It logically 
ad Dome Mines ...... 293%, 17 42 Universal Pict. .... 49% 13 74 follows that only those in position to 
y- nindicates where 1946-51 high occurred after 1946. accept substantial capital risks should 
i ten aie” have been adjusted for stock dividends and stock splits and per cent figures have consider any speculative holdings. 
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Year-End Brings Tax Problems 


Change in capital gains tax provisions under new law 


requires that investors examine possibility of making 


switches this year in order to minimize tax liability 


he recently-enacted Revenue 

Act of 1951 made one major 
and one minor change in tax provis- 
ions applying to capital gains and 
losses. However, these changes do 
not affect taxable years beginning 
prior to November 1, 1951, and thus 
practically all taxpayers will still use 
the old rules this year. But the 
changes due next year, together with 
the still higher tax rates in prospect, 
make it imperative for investors to 
examine the possibility of minimizing 
tax liability for 1951 and later peri- 
ods by making some switches in their 
security holdings before the end of 
this year. 

Under both the old and the new 
laws, capital gains and losses are di- 
vided into short and long term cate- 
gories depending on whether a period 
of six months or less, or over six 
months, elapses between the day after 
purchase and the day of sale. Short 
term gains and losses are recognized 
in full for tax purposes, and after 
this year the same will be true of long 
term transactions. For 1951, how- 
ever, only half of a long term gain or 
loss is recognized. 


How Applied 


If recognized losses exceed recog- 
nized gains, the excess can be deduct- 
ed from ordinary income up to 
$1,000, and any remaining excess of 
losses can be carried forward for five 
years to be applied against capital 
gains or (in the maximum amount 
of $1,000 annually) ordinary income 
for those years. However, carried- 
over losses cannot be applied against 
ordinary income for any year which 
itself shows an excess of recognized 
losses over recognized gains. 

An excess of short term gains over 
recognized long term losses must be 
included with other income and taxed 
at regular rates. But taxes on an ex- 
cess of recognized long term gains 
over short term losses may, at the 
taxpayer’s option, be computed by an 
alternative method which will pro- 
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duce a lower tax for those with sur- 
tax net incdme (after deductions and 
exemptions) from other sources ex- 
ceeding $16,000 on a separate return 
or $32,000 on a joint return of hus- 
band and wife. The ‘alternative me- 
thod may also produce a tax saving 
for investors with ordinary incomes 
below these limits, if capital gains 
are large. 

Under this method, a tax rate of 
50 per cent is applied to the excess 
of recognized long term gains over 
short term losses. Since recognized 
long term gains amount to only half 
of actual gains, this provision, in ef- 
fect, places a ceiling of 25 per cent 
on the tax applying to actual long 
term gains. This can effect substan- 
tial savings for higher bracket tax- 
payers subject to top tax rates ma- 
terially above 50 per cent, and it 
provides an incentive for such indi- 
viduals to retain securities showing a 
paper profit until the six months’ 
holding period has elapsed. For all 
taxpayers, the distinction between the 
recognized portion of short and long 
term gains provides another reason 
for such action. 

Holding on to an issue showing a 
short term gain involves the risk that 
some or all of this paper profit may 
disappear before the six months’ 
holding period has elapsed, and since 
September 23, 1950, when the Rev- 
enue Act of 1950 was passed, it has 
not been possible to hedge against 
this possibility and still get the tax 
saving by maintaining the long posi- 
tion and selling an equal number of 
shares short. However, the tax re- 
duction made possible by postponing 
acceptance of gains until they become 
long term provides an important off- 
set, particularly for higher bracket 
taxpayers, to possible loss of paper 
profits. And if a security is sold to 
clinch a short term gain, there can 
normally be little assurance that the 
stock chosen for reinvestment of the 
proceeds may not also decline during 
the remainder of the six months’ 


holding period for the original com- 
mitment. 

Next year there will be practically 
no distinction between long and short 
term losses, and the distinction be- 
tween long and short term gains will 
be lessened. After 1951, net short 
term losses (gains) will be deducted 
from net long term gains (losses) 
without first reducing the latter by 
half. Thus, each dollar of short term 
losses (gains) will offset only one 
dollar of long term gains (losses) in- 
stead of two dollars, as at present. 
Any excess of net long term gains 
over net short term losses will then 
be reduced by half, as is now done 
for net long term gains before deduc- 
tion of net short term losses. But if 
net long term losses exceed net short 
term gains, this excess need not be 
reduced by the taxpayer. 

The changed procedure will pro- 
duce the same taxable result as pre- 
sent provisions if there are no long 
term transactions, or if there are net 
long term gains and no net short 
term losses. Otherwise it will increase 


tax liability if long term transactions - 


result in a net gain and will reduce 
taxes if there is a net long term loss, 
in both cases regardless of results on 
short term transactions. 

In addition, there has been a 
change, first applicable next year, in 
the method of computing alternative 
tax on an excess of net long term 
gains over net short term losses. Un- 
der the regular method, half this ex- 
cess would be taxed at regular rates; 
under the alternative method, the en- 
tire excess (mot reduced by half) 
would be taxed at 26 per cent. This 
represents a slight increase over the 
effective current rate of 25 per cent 
on actual gains. In effect, the present 
50 per cent rate on recognized long 
term gains will be raised to 52 per 
cent. 


Net Effect 


The forthcoming increase in both 
regular income rates and alternative 
capital gains rates, together with the 
change next year from the present 
method of cutting actual results on 
long term transactions in half, make 


“it advisable to take all available long 


term gains this year but to postpone 
acceptance of long term losses until 
1952. If losses of more than $1,000 
have been carried over from 1946, 
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there is an additional reason for es- 
tablishing long term gains (even 
short term gains if no long term pro- 
fits are available) this year, since 
these losses can no longer be used 
after 1951. And if any losses have 
already been taken this year, or if 
short term losses can be taken, there 
is still another incentive for accepting 
long term gains in 1951. 

Losses can be established at any 
time, but if a profit is to be accepted 
this year the issue must be sold not 
later than Wednesday, December 26, 
unless it is sold on a “cash” basis. An 
issue sold at a profit may be repur- 
chased at once if desired, but a loss 
will be disallowed if the security sold 
(or a “substantially identical” issue) 
is bought within thirty days either 
before or after the sale at a loss. 

If several different lots of the 
same issue are held, bought at differ- 
ent dates and prices, and only part 
of the total is sold, it is necessary to 
identify the particular lot sold, by 
certificate number or otherwise. If 
this is not done, the Treasury will 
apply its “first-in, first-out” rule, 
which arbitrarily determines that the 
lot sold is the one purchased earliest. 
Such a ruling might change what had 
been intended as a short term trans- 
action into a long term one, and 
might even change an intended profit 
to a loss or vice versa. 

If a security is wiped out in reor- 
ganization this year, it will be arbi- 
trarily determined to have become 
worthless as of December 31. If it 
becomes worthless for any other rea- 
son, it should be sold at auction in 
order to establish the loss, which will 
not be allowed otherwise until the 
Treasury officially rules that the issue 
became worthless this year. This rul- 
ing may not be issued for years, and 
the loss must be used in 1951, not 
in the year of the ruling. 

Where a long term paper profit 
exists on a preferred stock scheduled 
to receive a large payment on divi- 
dend arrears, the issue should be sold 
before the ex-dividend date. If this 
is not done, the dividend will be fully 
taxable at regular rates, whereas 
prior sale at a price which includes 
the dividend will, in effect, exempt 
half of it from taxation, and will re- 
duce the tax rate applied to the other 
half in the case of a higher bracket 
taxpayer, 
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Texas Company 


What Outlook Now 
For the Oil Stocks? 


Supply currently tops demand and some crude output cutbacks 


have been ordered. Price weakening would mean earnings de- 


cline. But for longer term, shares are in above-average position 


Ro uneasiness in oil company 
share prices, stemming from un- 
easiness in the minds of investors, is 
traceable largely to the fact that 
stocks of crude oil and of refined 
products have been rising steadily, 
indicating a leveling off of demand. 

Back of the uneasiness of investors 
is the lack of any obvious reason for 
a lag in consumption at a time when 
the defense program is belatedly get- 
ting into higher gear and the ap- 
proach of the winter season should 
stimulate the demand for heating 
fuels. Actually, demand has not fallen 
away to the extent suggested by the 
increase in crude stocks to the highest 
levels since the closing days of 1949. 
At that time rising consumption fi- 
nally balanced output, setting in mo- 
tion the slow recovery which received 
new impulse with the breaking out 
of hostilities in Korea. 

Crude production in the first half 
of this year set new high records, 
week after week. Consumption soared 
to record levels. Earnings showed 
sharp gains over 1950 periods. The 
defense program, however, got off to 
a slower start than had been antici- 
pated and despite recurring alarms 
over the possibility of curbs on civil- 
ian usage of petroleum products, it 
soon became apparent that there was 
enough to take care of both defense 
and non-defense requirements. 

Meanwhile, the industry had 
speeded up its expansion program. 
At the beginning of this year the 
American Petroleum Institute made 


a survey and found that the indus- 
try’s refining facilities had a total 
daily capacity of 6,860,000 barrels of 
crude, while additions projected and 
under way would increase the capa- 
city to around seven million barrels 
a day by the end of this year. 

The Institute has just completed 
another survey, which discloses that 
the expansion program had proceed- 
ed at a pace more than double the 
indications of nine months earlier— 
resulting in daily capacity (as of Sep- 
tember 30) of 7,277,000 barrels of 
crude, with the daily output of re- 
fined products running around 6.5 
million barrels, against approximately 
6.1 million barrels a year ago. 

In this expansion lies a large bit 
of explanation for the slow but steady 
rise in inventories, while unseason- 
able autumn weather has contributed 
a share toward the slowing of con- 
sumption. Fuel oil stocks within re- 
cent weeks crossed the 100 million 
barrel mark for the first time in his- 
tory and have continued to rise to 
the latest (November 3) level of 
102.9 million barrels. 

About four months ago another 
factor entered the situation with the 
Iranian Government deciding to na- 
tionalize the petroleum industry and 
evict the British. The first reaction 
was that the burden of filling the 
gap in world supply would fall on 
American: refiners. Crude and refin- 
ing operations were continued at a 
high level despite the resulting rise 


Please turn to page 26 
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“Also FW" refers to the last previous item in this departments 
Ratings are from Financial World Independent Appraisals 
of Listed Stocks. Consult individual Stock Factographs for 


further vital information and statistical data on these items. 


Air Reduction Boe 
Stock is a suitable war-or-peace 
holding; current price, 25. (Yields 
5.6% on current 35c qu. payment.) 
Common stockholders have until 
November 19 to subscribe to a new 
$4.50 cumulative preferred at the rate 
of one share of new stock for each 
eleven shares held. The new issue is 
convertible at an initial conversion 
rate of 3.75 shares of common for 
each preferred share. Proceeds are 
to be used for general corporate pur- 
poses. Company expects to spend 
about $31 million by the end of 1952 
for expanding its operations to in- 
clude a $10 million calcium carbide 
and acetylene plant in Calvert City, 
Ky., and a liquid oxygen facility at 
Butler, Pa. (Also FW, Aug. 15.) 


American Brake Shoe fondo 
Representing one of the stronger 
units in the industry, shares, now 40 
appear reasonably priced. (Paid thus 
far in 1951, $1.90 plus 10% stk.; paid 
1950, $3.) Orders are being received 
at a faster rate than they can be 
filled so that backlogs have risen 
to $64 million as compared with $42 
million a year earlier. October book- 
ings were the largest for any single 
month in the last two years. Under a 
tax relief provision, company is al- 
lowed to use a higher i£PT base for 
the 1951 return. This will result in a 
saving of $500,000 for the year, but 
no part of this has been restored to 
earnings. Tooling-up at the Rochester 
and Medina, N. Y., plants is about 
completed and work on aircraft parts 
and other items will start shortly. 


Atchison, Top. & S. F. B+ 

Stock represents one of the better 
railroad equities and at 69 offers a 
yteld of 6.6%. (Paid $4.50 in 1951.) 
Following discovery of uranium on 
company property near Grants, 
8 


N. M., the Haystack Mountain De- 
velopment Company, a wholly-owned 
subsidiary, has been formed to work 
the mines. Negotiations are in prog- 
ress with Anaconda Copper for the 
sale and delivery of the ore when 
mined and Anaconda in turn will sell 
the ore to the Atomic Energy Com- 
mission after it has been processed. 


Blaw-Knox C+ 

Company occupies a firmly en- 
trenched industry position, but the 
shares are speculative; recent price, 
19. (Pays $1.25 incl. 25c ext.) Order 
backlog amounts to $100 million, a 
“sizable percentage of which is made 
up of Government defense orders.” 
Between $25 million and $30 million 
of the work on hand will stem from 
the chemical division. Shipments of 
mill equipment, machinery and other 
steel products this year are expected 
to exceed $100 million compared with 
$61.8 million in 1950. Earnings in 
the first nine months were equal to 
$1.68 a share on shipments of $76.8 
million vs. $1.48 and $43.2 million in 
the comparable period of last year. 


Chrysler Ga 

Government curbs and_ heavier 
taxes will limit intermediate term 
earnings, but longer term outlook ts 
satisfactory; recent price, 68.  (Re- 
turns 11% on ind. 1951 rate of 
$7.50). A drastic cut in earnings to 
$5.76 a share for the first nine months 
($12.09 a share in the same period 
last year) is responsible for a divi- 
dend reduction to $1.50 a share from 
the $2 paid in each of the three previ- 
ous quarters this year. In comment- 
ing on the reduced dividend, Chair- 
man K. T. Keller stated: “Chrysler’s 
earnings become subject to EPT if 
they exceed approximately $8 a 
share.”’ It has over $1 billion in mili- 
tary contracts and more are under 


Opinions are based on data and information regarded as 
reliable, but no responsibility is assumed for their accuracy. 
The opinions expressed should be read in line with the invest- 
ment policy outlined each week on the Market Outlook page. 
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negotiation, but profit margins on this 
type of work are narrow. 


Consolidated Edison A 

Stock is a good quality issue, and 
attractive as an income producer; re- 
cent price, 31 to yield 6.4%. (Pays $2 
an.) Operating revenues of the coun- 
try’s largest electric utility attained 
the $412 million level in the twelve 
months ended September 30 vs. $385 
million in the preceding twelve- 
month period. System’s net in the 
1951 period totaled $38.6 million 
($2.24 a share) as against $37.8 mil- 
lion ($2.36 a share on a smaller cap- 
italization) in the year-earlier period. 
Sales of electricity totaled 11.8 bil- 
lion kilowatt hours vs. 10.7 billion, 
while gas sales expanded to 61.4 bil- 
lion cubic feet from the 59.3 billion 
c.f. in the previous year. 
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International Harvester 4 

At 33, stock appears reasonably 
priced on basis of normal earning 
power. (Pd. 1951, $2.30; pd. 1950, 
$1.95.) Sales in the fiscal year ended 
October 31 set a new high record of 


$1.2 billion vs. $942.6 million in the }pro 
previous year. However, due to tax J div 
and year-end adjustments, net profits 

can not yet be estimated. In the nine [Pac 


months ended July 31 net equalled | ! 


$3.36 a share as against $3.19 a year | °° 
ago. Full year 1950 net amounted to Jd 
$4.72 per share. Output of farm im- | ™° 
plements has been curtailed by a 22 8" 
per cent cut in steel allocations while lio 

cor 


output of refrigerators is now cut 40 
per cent and “will be cut more.” But J @!! 
as a partial offset, the latter division J th 
has taken a contract to produce guns. 2“ 





(Also FW, Sept. 19.) ga 
TO 
Marshall Field Bg th 


This semi-speculative stock is sub- §< 
ject to fairly wide market fluctuations; fo 
recent price, 27. (Pays $2 an.) At its BN 
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proximate low point for the year, 
ock reflects the disappointing show- 
g in the third quarter and like- 
hood of less favorable earnings 
pmparisons this year. For the latest 
ree-month period net dipped to 20 
pnts a share from the $1.13 reported 
year ago so that profits for the first 
ine months declined to $1.29 a share 
s. $2.29 in the comparable period of 
950. Of the three factors account- 
g for this adverse situation, opera- 
on of company’s Fieldcrest mills 
ivision was the most important, 
ollowed by slackening operations in 
he retail division and heavier taxes. 
alling off of volume following the 
bnormally heavy buying at the out- 
break of the Korean war was respon- 
ible for the first two factors cited 
while the retroactive increases in 
axes were provided for in the Sep- 
ember 1951 quarter. 


ational Cash Register B 

Reflecting an twmproved earnings 
rend in the face of higher costs and 
axes, stock (now 56) is near its high 
for the year. (Pd. $3 incl. 40c ext. 
thus far in 1951; pd. 1950, $2.50 
incl. 50c ext. and 10% stk.) Ona 
sales gain of 25 per cent, profits in the 
first nine months equaled $4.64 a 
share compared with $3.90 (ad- 
justed) in the similar period a year 
ago. Company has considerable de- 
ense work on hand, but since this 
will require extensive retooling, sub- 
stantial output will not be under way 
until the second half of 1952. Incom- 
ing orders have been well maintained 
and a large backlog of orders for ac- 
counting machines and cash registers 
promises steady operations in these 
divisions for some time ahead. 


Pacific Lighting A 

Priced at 52 to yield 5.8%, stock 
constitutes a good grade income pro- 
ducer. (Pays $3 an.) In the twelve 
months ended September 30, 1951, 
gross revenues climbed to $122 mil- 
lion from the $110.7 million in the 
comparable period of 1949-50. While 
all customer groups contributed to 
this increase, industrial customers 
accounted for the greater part of the 
gain. However, operating expenses 
rose 16.7 per cent while the bite of 
the higher tax rate chopped off 31 
cents a common share, so that net 
for the recent period declined to $3.53 
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per share vs. $4.16 a share in the 
previous twelve months period. Two 
of company’s subsidiaries have sought 
rate relief and the California Public 
Utilities Commission has set Decem- 
ber 12 as the date for the hearing of 
one subsidiary’s application. 


Pepsi-Cola C+ 

Shares at 9 lack speculative at- 
traction, although near-term earnings 
prospects are favorable. (No divi- 
dends since 1949.) Earnings for the 
first nine months of 1951 rose to 51 
cents a share compared to 28 cents a 
share in the like 1950 period. Indus- 
try-wide agreement has about been 
reached to abandon the 5-cent retail 
selling price of soft drinks and when 
price rises go into effect earnings will 
probably show a substantial gain. 
Company has undertaken an agres- 
sive advertising campaign, has cut 
operating costs and sold unprofitable 
divisions. Sales in the normally heavy 
summer season were 20 per cent 
higher than 1950. 


Quaker Oats 6 

Around the year’s low, price of 30 
for this semt-investment stock largely 
discounts present difficulties. (Pays 
35c qu.) In the fiscal year ending 
June 30, earnings dropped to $2.23 a 
share as compared to $3.13 for fiscal 
1950. Pet food production has been 
sharply curtailed because of tin can 
restrictions, and a lengthy strike at 
four plants helped start the 1952 fiscal 
period off under a handicap. Earnings 
are estimated now to be running about 
the same as last year with the ex- 
pected improvement in operations to 
be equalized by higher taxes. Divi- 
dends are likely to remain conserva- 
tive as the expansion program started 
last year will not be finished until 
1953. (Also FW, Sept. 12.) 


Rayonier C+ 

At 58 shares appear amply priced 
in view of their speculative nature. 
(Pd. thus far in 1951, $3; pd. 1950, 
$2.50.) Earnings for the nine months 
ended September 30 reached $7.25 a 
share as compared with $6.62 in the 
like 1950 period. Sales rose 25 per 
cent but higher taxes took up most 
of the gain. Company is feeling the 
current slump in textile sales, but 
there has been no let-up in demand 
for wood cellulose for other purposes. 


United Air Lines Cc 

Though representing the leading 
domestic carrier of mail and second 
largest in the passenger field, stock 
is speculative; recent price, 28. (Pd. 
1951, $1.50, pd. 1950, 75c.) Total 
traffic volume and revenues were the 
highest in company’s history in both 
the nine months and third quarter of 
1951. As a consequence, net for the 
first nine months rose some 63 per 
per cent to $3.04 a share vs. $1.87 a 
share a year ago. Revenue passenger 
miles flown in the third quarter were 
up 20 per cent over the same period 
in 1950; mail tons increased 51 per 
cent; express tons were about even; 
and freight ton miles flown declined 
about 35 per cent. Present operating 
fleet numbers 135 planes. 


Western Auto Supply B 

Now at 47, shares represent a bust- 
ness cycle issue. (Paid thus far in 
1951, $4.00; paid 1950, $4.50.) Earn- 
ings for the first nine months of 1951 
fell to $5.62 a share from $6.38 in 
the like 1950 period, due primarily 
to lower sales rather than higher 
taxes. A letup in buying was visible 
during the third quarter from the ab- 
normally good period of last year 
which had the benefit of forward buy- 
ing created by the Korean war. Sales 
of automobile tires and electrical ap- 
pliances in the 1950 period were 
particularly heavy. Gross __ profit 
margins narrowed as competition be- 
came more keen, but inventory was 
down $4 million, a drop of seven per 
cent. Company has already set up an 
EPT reserve of $1 per share. 


Wheeling Steel ~ C+ 

Stock is a typical business cycle is- 
sue; recent price, 40. (Pays 75c qu.) 
Current orders are running ahead of 
productive capacity and the outlook 
is for continued capacity operations. 
But increased costs of materials and 
labor and higher taxes “have and will 
have an adverse effect upon profits.” 
Ingot output in the third quarter was 
at 95.8 per cent of rated capacity. 
Wheeling’s $33 million expansion and 
improvement program now under way 
is expected to be completed by the 
end of 1953. Earnings in the first 
nine months equaled $7.30 a share vs. 
$8.34 (reflecting 25 per cent stock 
dividend last October) in the like 
period last year. 
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Convertibles Have 


Two-Way Attraction 


Carefully selected convertible bonds afford a good 


degree of protection in uncertain periods and also 


permit investors to participate in rising markets 


onvertible bonds are a desirable 
C investment medium both trom 
the standpoint of the corporation and 
the individual investor. Corporate 
management has found that convert- 
ible issues are acceptable to investors 
when market conditions are such that 
common stock financing is difficult or 
unattractive from the corporation’s 
point of view. In addition, the cor- 
poration benefits from lower interest 
costs than would be required on a 
conventional type of bond and even- 
tual conversion of the bonds auto- 
matically reduces the company’s out- 
standing debt. 

Utilities in particular have been at- 
tracted to convertible bonds, with 
American Telephone & Telegraph the 
outstanding exponent of this type 
of financing. Regulatory authorities 
frown on the issuance of an excessive 
amount of senior securities and re- 
quire the sale of sufficient equity secu- 
rities to maintain conservative capital 
ratios. This works a hardship on 
utilities during periods when prevail- 
ing prices for their common stocks 
make equity financing unattractive. 

As a result, utility enterprises have 
turned to convertible bonds from time 
to time; this method is tantamount to 
selling common stock above the mar- 
ket, because when conversion rates 
are set close to prevailing market 
prices for the common stock there is 
a strong likelihood that conversion 
will take place in the not-too-distant 
future. Elimination of debt in this 
manner—rather than by retiring 
maturing bonds—is painless since 
there is no drain on cash and the 
larger equity base paves the way for 
the sale of additional debt securities, 
if desired. 

In past years, the conversion fea- 
ture has been added to bond issues as 
a “sweetening” provision to compen- 
sate for inadequate security, a weak- 
ness which was most pronounced be- 
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and quotations are entirely dependey 
upon price changes of the respectiye 
common stocks. To all intents ang 
purposes, therefore, the holder of the 


Houston Lighting convertible deben. Sh 

ture issue is assuming the risks of am th 

common stockholder. In fact, if the 

management of this company decide t@ 

to call its convertible bonds, the hold. 

er would be forced to convert his 

bonds or take a very substantial loss, 7 

In the case of the Wheeling Steel ani jai 
tween 1926 and 1929. The pendulum Vanadian Corporation debentures, ble 


swung the other way in the 1934- 
1939 period when the safety factor 
improved, but low coupon rates on 
convertible issues were the rule and 
new offerings jumped to prohibitive 
premiums soon after issuance. But 
under today’s conditions, when a con- 
vertible bond stands on its own feet 
as a straight investment and offers an 
attractive conversion feature as well, 
investors can reasonably assume a 
more constructive attitude toward this 
type of obligation. By accepting a 
moderately lower yield than that 
afforded by an issue of comparable 
quality without conversion privileges, 
the purchaser of a sound convertible 
bond is afforded a means of participat- 
ing in the growth of the company as 
well as any advance in stock prices. 

By way of illustration, all of the 
issues listed in the accompanying 
table were originally issued at 100, 
with the sole exception of the Cen- 
tral Hudson Gas & Electric 2s 
which were offered at a slight pre- 
mium. Because of subsequent im- 
provement in the market prices of 
their common stocks, practically all 
of the issues have since advanced to 
a point where yields are unattractive 


indicated yields are not unattractive, 
but quality-wise these bonds rank 
lowest among the issues tabulated 
below. 

Interesting profit possibilities exis 
in convertible bonds for the discrin- 
inating investor, but he should bk 
wary of marginal securities in which 
the conversion privilege may turn out 
to be tasty frosting on a very stale 
cake. Conditions to look for in a 
privileged bond are a sound invest- 
ment status, reasonable yield and cor- 
version rights which permit a real- 
izable profit after a moderate in- 
provement in common share prices. 

A convertible security may also 
permit an investor to maintain a stake 
in a company that he feels may be 
“going places” while at the same time 
providing less risk than the posi- 
tion of a common shareholder entails. 
However, conservative investment 
policy dictates that the holder of a 
convertible bond sell his holdings 
when the price passes out of the in- 
vestment range. Conversion into the 
common is warranted only if the in- 
vestor is willing and able to assume 
the larger risks which are associated 
with common stock ownership. 








S 
T 
A Selected Group of Conve-tible Debentures 
Stand- Am’t 
ard & Out- Recent Approx. Conv. Recent - 
Poor’s st’d’g Call Bond Yield into Price of 
Company Issue Rating (Mils.) Price Price to Mat. Com. at Common 
Amer, Tel. & Tel.....23480f1957 Al $59.8 106 118 seca 157 
Amer. Tel. & Tel.....2348 0f 1961 Al 231.3 105 112 1.49% b146 157 
Amer. Tel. & Tel.....33@s of 1963 Al 227.7 107 120 1.50 138 157 : 


Central Hudson G. & E. . 2s of 1959 


Bi+ 5.0 101 101 


1.77 10 10 





Conn. Lt. & Power..... 3s 0f 1959 Al 2.6 103 115 0.89 el13% = 15 
Cons. Edison .......... 3s of 1963 A 21.3 101.58 125 0.80 25 31 | 
Cons. Gas E. L. & P. 
CER. biieoleeseeeus 214s of 1962 Al 42 100% 114 1.10 22% 26 | 
Detroit Edison ......... 3s 0f 1958 A 36.8 103% 110 1.35 20 22 
Houston Lt. & Power .23/4s of 1964 A 5.6 101 140 oan £1334 19 
Southern Pacific ....... 3s0f 1960 Bl 124g1013% 116 0.20 55 58 
Vanadium Corp. ..... 31%4s 0f 1965 Bl 5.0 102 116% 2.13 33% 34 
Wheeling Steel ...... 3448 0f 1965 Bl 14.2 103 108 2.73 45 40 





a—$100 of debentures and $40 in cash exchangeable for one common share to December 14, 1955- 
b—$100 of debentures and $46 in cash exchangeable for one common share to December 14, 1958. 
c—$100 of debentures and $38 in cash exchangeable for one common share to March 18, 1962. e—$50 
in cash and $1,000 of debentures exchangeable for 80 common shares. {—To June 30, 1952; higher 
price thereafter. g—Lower for sinking fund. 
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Peak Revenues for Broadeasters 


Sharply increased TV network sales have begun to pay 


their way but profits are being kept down by heavier 


taxes. Organizational changes in the industry under way 


he broadcasting industry’s TV 
la have been mu!tiplying rap- 
idly this year, putting TV in the 
black for the first time. Total reven- 
ues probably will be three or four 
times those of 1950 when activities 
improved little during the first eight 
months, although gaining sharply 
starting in September. 

With sponsorship substantially 
ahead this year, TV income lias in- 
creased so fast as to offset declines 
in radio time sales by a wide margin. 
American Broadcasting, the only ma- 
jor network which reports time sales, 
saw radio receipts drop $2.1 million 
during the first six months compared 
with a year earlier, but TV sales 
climbed $6.3 million during the 
period. While radio continues to con- 
tribute the greater part of income, 
the gap between it and TV is rapidly 
narrowing. ABC’s radio income for 
the first six months of 1951 was 
$17.3 million vs. $8.2 miltion for TV. 
A year earlier, radio accounted for 
nearly $19.5 million of total time 
sales of $21.4 million. Since TV in- 
come is increasing faster than radio 
sales are falling off, dollar totals are 
setting new records. 

ABC’s gains stem from higher 
rates for time rather than increases 
in sponsored time. The company’s 
sponsored TV time is actually less 
right now than a year ago when pro- 
fessional and college football had pay- 
Ing sponsors, which is not the case 





American Broadcasting 


Earned 
Sales Per 

Year (Millions) Share -—Price Range~ 
a ee $12.5 $0.06 (Listed 
| ee 18.8 0.80 on N. Y 
1944...... 30.3 0.53 Stock 
1945...... 30.7 0.24 Exchange 
eee 32.8 1.24 July 26, 
rie! sc ee oe 1.28 1948) 

Waar l 0.28 10%— 6% 
1949.77 403 D031 10% 5% 
} ee 45.9 0.05 144— 7% 
Six months ended June 30: 
i pees 1.9 Geen SY 2eGes. oe. 
| 29.3 0.28 al44%—10% 


-_—_.. 


D—Deficit. a—To November 7. 
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this year. A year ago ABC had time 
sales of 26 hours and 20 minutes per 
week, but without football, only 21 
hours weekly now have sponsorship. 
The industry classifies broadcast- 
ing time into three categories, Class 
A covers time sales from 6 p. m. to 
11 p. m. Monday through. Friday, 
and 1 p. m. to 11 p. m. Saturday and 
Sunday. Class B time runs from 5 
p. m. to 6 p. m. Monday through 
Friday, while Class C covers all other 
time. The hourly time rates for TV 
broadcasts over the ABC network 
during the last year are shown by 
the following table, which reflects an 
average increase of 148 per cent: 


1950 1951 
Class A ........ $18,320.00 $45,375.00 
wake aes 13,650.25 34,031.25 
Class C ........ 9,162.50 22,825.00 


Since these rates are based on the 
extent of the TV audience, time 
charges are likely to increase further. 
It is estimated that there will be 15 
million television sets in the hands of 
the public at the end of this year 
compared with around 10 million a 
year earlier. This growth naturally 
will continue, although at a slower 
rate. As television installations be- 
come more numerous, radio is ex- 
pected to lose ground, but with 96 
million sets presently in the hands of 
the public (National Broadcasting 
Company estimate) its position is 
still strong. The fact that color broad- 
casting has been banned for the du- 
ration, and that color TV sets are no 
longer being manufactured, means a 
longer transitional period both for 
radio and TV. The Federal Com- 
munications Commission has also 
placed a ban on new TV station con- 
struction, which also means postpone- 
ment of normal TV development. 
Any ventures into color broadcasting 
—which of course is bound to come 
—would add studio equipment ex- 
pense, but for the time being costs 
are relatively stabilized, although at 
a higher level than last year’s. 

Some organizational changes al- 


ready have taken place within the 
industry and perhaps more are to 
follow. Columbia Broadcasting be- 
came a manufacturer of radio and 
TV sets, of receiving tubes and other 
equipment through acquisition of Hy- 
tron Radio & Electronics last June. 
This company—which earned over 
$3.3 million in 1950—owns plants at 
Salem and Newburyport, Mass. A 
plan for the merger of. the American 
Broadcasting Company and United 
Paramount Theatres, Inc. will come 
up for a hearing before the FCC in 
Washington on January 15. ABC, 
under the plan, would constitute a 
division of the resulting company, 
which would be known as American 
Broadcasting - Paramount Theatres, 
Inc. The holder of each share of ABC 
would receive 36/100 of a share of 
5 per cent preferred and 15/38 of a 
share of common of the new com- 
pany. While Columbia is integrating 
operations further through the manu- 
facture of equipment, ABC and 
United Paramount would strengthen 
their position through a partnership 
in the amusement field including both 
telecasting and the operation of movie 
theatres using television programs. 
Columbia Broadcasting’s improved 
interim results reflect Hytron opera- 
tions since June 15. Although ABC’s 
six-months’ earnings were better this 
year, profits were restricted by high- 
er taxes, only 4.5 per cent of the 
gain in total revenues being carried 
through to net. Both issues are repre- 
sentative of a growth industry, a 
characteristic that should be reflected 
over the longer term. But the uncer- 
tainty of significant earnings expan- 
sion in the immediate future is indi- 
cated by prevailing priccs, which are 
around their lows for the year. 





Columbia Broadcasting 


*Earned 
Sales Per *Divi- 

Year (Millions) Share dends {Price Range 
1942.. $44.7 $2.40 $1.50 16%— 8% 
1943.. 522 2.64 1.80  26%—15% 
1944.. 580 2.72 1.80 353%4—26%4 
1945.. 594 3.11 180 50%—31 
1946.. 67.1 3.38 2.30 47 —zZ8 
1947.. 743 3.45 2.10 325%—21% 
1948.. 70.1 2.94 2.00 32%—20% 
1949.. 75.0 2.44 1.40 29%—17% 
1950.. 880 2.39 1.60 40%—25% 
Nine months ended September 29-30: 

1950.. $85.9 $1.56 atte: akawenik aa 
1951.. 119.7 1.81 a$1.60 a33 —25% 





* On combined A and B shares. ¢ On class A 
shares. a—To November 7. 
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Shareowners A subscriber has offered 
Rather Than the interesting sugges- 
tion that the term “share- 
Stockholders owner” would describe 
an individual’s status as a fractional 
partner in a publicly-owned corpora- 
tion with considerably clearer mean- 
ing than does the word stockholder 
which is in common use today—and 
after carefully weighing the pros and 
cons of his idea, we are inclined to 
agree with him. 

The term stockholder has only a 
rather vague connotation to the effect 
that the holder of a share of stock in 
a corporation is a part owner of the 
business. On the other hand, the 
word shareowner appears to leave no 
doubt that the individual referred to 
is one ‘sharing in the destinies of a 
business enterprise in which he has 
an investment. 

There is much to recommend in the 
term shareowner and perhaps some 
day it may come into popular usage 
because of its finer distinction. 

Tide Winston Churchill is 
Has back in the saddle again 
as Prime Minister of 
Changed Great Britain, bringing 
with him a return to conservatism 
under the control of the Tories. 

While Labor polled a slightly larger 
number of popular votes than did the 
Conservatives, this did not mean 
much because its strength was con- 
centrated in districts where it was not 
needed. Thus, Labor was unable to 
win a majority of seats in the House 
of Commons. 

As previously in British history 
when Labor has captured the House, 
it had to lose its grip in time for the 
simple reason that its basic philos- 
ophies are contrary to the laws of 
human nature and therefore cannot 
work in actual practice. 

Mr. Churchill’s return to power 
places at the head of the British Gov- 
ernment a dynamic leader who is re- 
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spected both in his native land and 
abroad. Moreover, his leadership 
should help to turn back somewhat 
the tide of Socialism and cradle-to- 
the-grave philosophies that has en- 
gulfed the British people in recent 
years. 


Naturally, Mr. Churchill will have. 


to be cautious and move slowly in 
making changes and introducing new 
policies, for he has a difficult task 
ahead of him. But one thing is cer- 
tain. Britain’s leader of World War 
II fame has unusual ability in inspir- 
ing confidence, and England sorely 
needs to be sure of herself at the 
present time. She underwent severe 
hardships during the war and has had 
to endure austerity ever since. But 
given time and the new Prime Min- 
ister’s able leadership, John Bull will 
show the world once again that he 
can come through trying times top 
side up. 


Scandal 


in Tax 


How far-reaching are the 
scandals currently being 
exposed in the U. S. In- 
ternal Revenue Bureau 
no one yet is in a position to judge. 
But the irregularities that so far 
have been brought to the surface, 
and which can and have already led 
to criminal indictments of former 
Collectors, clearly indicate that the 
Bureau has sunk quite deeply in a 
morass of moral turpitude. 

If there is any department of the 
Government which should be free 
from suspicion of wrong-doing, it is 
the one dealing with taxes. Yet today 
there is hardly a single office in the 
entire department that isn’t tainted 
with suspicion. 

Former collectors in Boston and 


Bureau 


St. Louis are under indictment. 
Others have been suspended. And 
still others have resigned due to the 
pressure of the investigation. 

Taxes reach into the pocketbooks 
of everyone and there is no doubt a 
natural temptation to try to avoid 
their payment, or at least to scale 
down the sums involved. When there 
is a sign of laxity on the part of the 
law enforcement agency, however, it 
aggravates the situation by inviting 
the use of influence or bribery. This 
not only deprives the Government of 
revenue, but it also additionally 
burdens honest taxpayers who must 
make up for the loss. 

The Bureau’s cesspool of wrong- 
doing, involving as it does public serv- 
ants who have been entrusted with the 
highest of moral obligations, is fur- 
ther evidence of the extent of corrup- 
tion in Government that has been per- 
mitted since the ’thirties under the 
New Deal and Fair Deal administra- 
tions. 

How much longer will the people 
stand for such depraved leadership ? 

is 
Having been favored 
with an unusually liberal 
peace treaty, Japan faces 
a bright future not only 
economically but socially as well. 

The most progressive of the nations 
in the East, she has much of the 
initiative and ability that has enabled 
the United States to become a world 
leader. 

Ever since Commodore Perry 
opened her doors to Western civiliza- 
tion and culture she has followed a 
pattern of life similar in many re- 
spects to ours. The one costly mis- 
take that she has made as a nation 
was to follow the advice of Shintoist 
war lords when they urged taking up 
arms against us. 

Japan once again faces the sun of 


progress—and we foresee a bright 
future for her. 


Japan's 
Future 
Bright 
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Glidden—Growth Situation 


From 1940 to 1950, net worth of common nearly tripled, 


reflecting development of new products, expanding use 


of others. Earnings have kept 


t one time a medium-sized manu- 

facturer of paints and varnishes 
only, the Glidden Company in the 
past 30 years has attained successful 
and well-integrated growth which is 
still characteristic of this alert and 
well-managed organization. 

The expansion was carefully 
planned to embrace the basic raw 
materials used in paint-making while 
other closely-related products were 
gathered in. To obtain its own sup- 
ply of linseed oil, Glidden purchased 
an existing plant in St. Louis—the 
beginning of an operation consider- 
ably enlarged since. In order to treat 
its own lead and zinc, Glidden 
acquired rights to a new process for 
turning pig lead into pure white lead 
and purchased its own zinc mining 
properties, supplementing this supply 
by conversion of refinery wastes. 


Branches Out 


The company also branched out 
into the food business which today 
has become the largest single factor in 
total output—accounting for nearly 50 
per cent of sales compared with 25 
per cent for paint. Development of 
this division was rapid during the 
1930s following purchase of E. R. 
Durkee & Company, manufacturer of 
mayonnaise, salad dressing, shorten- 
ing, sauces and spices. Since linseed 
oil is crushed out of flax only six 
months during the year, the company 
entered the coconut oil field and mar- 
garine manufacturing, one of the 
largest users of coconut oil. Output 
of chemicals and pigments also was 
growing meanwhile although this 
division does not now rank so high in 
comparative importance as it once 
did. In 1934, Glidden entered the 
soybean business to acquire a new 
source of protein used in water- 
thinned paints, paper coatings, etc., 
and in 1936 another phase of integra- 
tion was undertaken through the 
establishment of the largest distillery 
in the naval stores industry (chiefly 
turpentine and rosin). 
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pace with sales trend 


The results of this logical planning 
are illustrated by Glidden’s use of its 
own vegetable oils in foods and paints, 
of chemicals, pigments and naval 
stores in its paints, lacquers and var- 
nishes. From the processing of soy- 
beans comes a number of useful by- 
products such as livestock feeds. 
Other collateral lines include proc- 
essed metals and minerals, and cer- 
tain specialties such as insecticides, 
liquid cleaners, floor wax, furniture 
polish and the like. 


Step By Step 


This by no means exhausts the list. 
By taking one step after another the 
company ultimately found itself in 
the fine chemical business which in 
turn led to the manufacture of vari- 
ous pharmaceuticals with emphasis on 
the new “wonder drugs.” While 
Glidden today is the second largest 
manufacturer and _ distributor of 
paints, varnishes, enamels and_lac- 
quers these original products are out- 
weighed considerably in the aggregate 
by foods, chemicals and pigments, 
vegetable oils and naval stores. But 





Glidden Company 


Earned 
*Sales Per 7Divi- 

Year (Millions) Share dends Price Range 
1929.. $38.3 $1.78 a$1.00 32 —13 
1932.. 22.3 0.03 None 54%— 1% 
1937.. 54.0 131 1.30 25%— 9% 
1938.. 440 D014 025 144%— 6% 
1939.. 47.8 0.85 0.25 12%4—7 
1940.. 50.2 0.78 0.50 9%— 5% 
1941.. 68.9 1.54 0.75 8%— 5% 
1942.. 81.7 0.85 0.40 8 — 6 
1943... 97.1 0.94 045 11%— 7% 
1944.. 111.9 101 045 12%—9% 
1945.. 111.6 106 060 191%4—12% 
1946.. 122.4 297 1.00 28%—18% 
1947.. 185.7 7.00 1.10 26%—17 
1948.. 202.3 5.04 190 28 —19% 
1949.. 160.1 3.23 al.60 2534—17% 
1950.. 188.6 411 210 31%—22% 
Nine months ended July 31: 

a ef) eee oe 
61... Was 2.76 b$2.25 b4814—2734 





*Years ended October 31. tHas paid dividends 
in each year since 1932. a—Plus stock. b— 
To November 7. D—Deficit. 


it is still energetically developing new 
paints as well as cortisons and the 
steroid hormones which yield good 
profits and show promise for the 
future. Animal foods made from fish 
oil and certain antibiotics step up the 
growth of pigs, chickens and turkeys, 
and further development along these 
lines continues to be explored. 
Glidden’s principal food item is 
margarine, which is being produced in 
greater quantity since the repeal of 
Federal taxes July 1, 1950. Coin- 
cident with repeal, a new margarine 
plant was opened at Macon, Ga., with 
output of around one million pounds 
per month. Expansion in other lines 
is bringing record sales this year. 
Glidden’s $3.5 million soybean proc- 
essing plant in Indianapolis was com- 
pleted early in 1950, contributing its 
first full year’s results to fiscal 1951. 
Output of a new titanium dioxide 
plant located in Maryland will be re- 
flected in last half results. Ilmenite 
from a company-owned deposit in 
North Carolina is processed. Glid- 
den’s washable quick-drying wall 
paint, Spred-Satin, has been impor- 
tant in recent paint division sales and 
the company also has a new silicone 
enamel used on home appliances. |, 


The Pay-off 


The effect of this widened activity 
may be expressed in multiples of sales. 
In 1950, dollar volume was nearly 
four times the $50.2 million of 1940 
while sales for fiscal 1951 will be 
more than 414 times those of the pre- 
war year. Profits, the company man- 
agement states, will also show a 
“satisfactory increase” as compared 
with last year’s $4.11 per share. In 
its far-reaching rebuilding and mod- 
ernization program, Glidden has 
stressed improvement of production 
and materials handling facilities, and 
this has had the two-fold effect of pro- 
moting general efficiency and econo- 
mizing on labor costs. Glidden pro- 
tects its inventories by hedging on 
commodity markets for soybeans and 
edible oils while inventory protection 
for flaxseed and linseed oil is pro- 
vided under Government contracts. 
Reflecting the development of new 
products and the expanding use of old 
ones, net worth of the common has 
nearly tripled since 1940. Capital 
structure has recently been simplified 
through the conversion or redemption 
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of the 44% per cent convertible pre- 
ferred issue, and there are no bunds 
or other long term liabilities. 

The company’s diversification af- 
fords some protection against cy- 
clical trends in paints and in the 
soybean business, which is subject to 
wide price fluctuations. The food 


division is relatively stable and the 
chemical division holds promise of 
further long-term growth. At the 
present price of around 4}, the com- 
mon stock yields 5.1 per cent on the 
$2.25 dividend paid this year, a good 
return for a.sound stock with definite 


growth characteristics THE END 


Corn Products’ Profits 
Reflect Narrowed Margins 


Sales volume declined in third quarter, but uptrend appears 
developing. Earnings pared by high price of raw material 


and increases in other costs, with product prices unchanged 


> arnings of Corn Products Refin- 
E ing Company in the three 
months ended September 30 dropped 
sharply, both in comparison with the 
third quarter of 1950 and in relation 
to earnings in the two preceding 
quarters this year. In the first six 
months of this year the company re- 
ported earnings of $2.49 per share, 
vs. $2.28 in the corresponding 1950 
period. The third quarter showing of 
only 85 cents per share vs. $2.03 in 
the third quarter of 1950, not only 
canceled 1951’s advantage over 1950 
but brought the nine motr.ths’ showing 
to $3.34 for this year vs. $4.31 in 
1950. 

The disappointing showing for the 
third quarter has been explained as 
due to a drop in sales, both in volume 
and dollarwise, and narrower mar- 
gins, but there appears little reason to 
regard the situation as more than a 
temporary one. Officials of the com- 
pany report a definite improvement in 
sales in October, leading to forecasts 
of an early resumption of the rise in 
both sales and earnings. The optimism 
is based largely on the belief that the 
weakness in the cane sugar market 
has about run its course. The price 
of cane sugar is the dominant in- 
fluence on the price of corn sugar. 
Sugar has been alternately weak and 
barely steady over much of this year. 
With the price showing virtually no 
change from a year ago, corn refiners 
have been unable to make a change in 
the p.ices for most of their products. 

At the outset of the third quarter 
of 1950 the war in Korea had just 
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started. It set loose a tidal wave of 
buying corn products. Prices were 
reasonable and margins highly satis- 
factory. The uptrend in sales con- 
tinued on through the first quarter of 
1951, rounding out in April or May. 
Since then the trend has been down- 
ward to a greater extent than the fig- 
ures disclose, since prices for the 
company’s products have been higher 
than at corresponding periods of i950. 
A substantial decline in volume, there- 
fore, measures as only a moderate dip 
dollarwise. 

As a result of the flood of buying 
in the third quarter of last year the 
company reported net income before 
taxes of $10.9 million, and despite a 





Corn Products Refining 


Sales Earned *Divi- 


Year (Millions) per Share dends Price Range 
1929.. N.R. $5.49 $4.00 12634—70 
1932.. N.R 2.77 3.00 553%—24% 
1937.. $62.4 2.52 3.00 71%—50% 
1938.. 53.3 3.18 3.00 70%—53 
1939.. 562 3.32 3.00 67'44—54% 
1940.. 59.5 3.11 3.00 65%—40% 
1941.. 85.5 3.38 3.00 54 —42y% 
1942.. 119.7 275 290 58 —42% 
1943.. 1182 2.76 2.60 61%—53% 
1944.. 111.5 2.70 2.60 615%—52% 
1945.. 106.5 2.74 260 71 —58% 
1946.. 1319 471 260 753%4—58% 
1947.. 194.5 | 597 3.00 75%—61% 
1948.. 171.9 4.42 3.60 6634—56% 
1949.. 145.3 4.88 3.60 734%—57 
1950.. 178.1 8.44 3.60 727%4—62 
Interim: 

1950. . a$75.2 b$4.31 Pvt saiceecta ecorat ste 
1951.. a97.3 b3.34 $3.60 e7934—66 





* Dividends paid in each year since 1920. 
a—Six months. b—Nine months, c—To No- 
vember 7; also paid 5% in stock. e—Through 
November 7. N.R.—Not reported. 





provision of $5.5 million for Federal 
income taxes, earnings of $2.03 per 
share almost equaled the profits for 
the first six months of the year. The 
following period brought no let-up in 
buying. Fourth quarter’s earnings 
were further swelled by a $3.3 million 
Federal income tax refund, and a total 
of $6.1 million in dividends and 
royalties from foreign subsidiaries as 
compared with $2.1 million in 1949. 
The fourth quarter brought the net 
for the year to the record $8.44 per 
share. 

Events this year have brought the 
company back to realities. There is 
no income tax refund in the offing, 
and income from foreign subsidiaries 
will fall $2 million or more below 
1950. Consumers who accumulated 
unnecessary inventories have been 
working them off while holding out of 
the market or buying from hand to 
mouth. With a record cane sugar 
crop on hand and domestic consump- 
tion lagging, Corn Products has been 
compelled to hold down prices of its 
products which compete with sugar, 
while its costs have mounted with the 
rising price of corn, transportation, 
labor and about everything that enters 
into the grinding of corn and the pro- 
duction and distribution of finished 
products. 

The fourth quarter of the year, 
however, traditionally produces the 
best results, and with the sugar mar- 
ket firming up since the Agriculture 
Department slashed 350,000 tons 
from the quota permitted to be mar- 
keted in the United States this year, 
some price advances may be possible 
on Corn Products’ items. In any 
event, sales volume is expected to con- 
tinue the uptrend first observed last 
month. Foreign income will not be 
as large as last year, but many year- 
end adjustments will contribute to 
the year-end showing. Net for the 
year will fall below the 1950 peak of 
$8.44 per share, but is expected to top 
1949’s $4.88. 

Corn Products, largest of the corn 
refiners, with a grinding capacity of 
70 million bushels of corn a year, 
is well situated financially. Selling 
around 68 it affords a return of 5.3 
per cent from the $3.60 annual cash 
dividend rate paid in each of the past 
four years, and appears well adapted 
to the requirements of the average 
businessman investor. 
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Short term influences remain mostly bearish, but they have 


already been partly discounted by the three-week reaction. 


Constructive factors still dominate the longer term outlook 


Although the actual highs in the Dow-Jones 
industrials and rails were set prior to October 15, 
the reaction may be said to have developed since 
that date in the sense that no marked downtrend 
was visible before that. On this basis, the move 
has run for over three weeks—not a long time by 
historical standards, particularly in view of the 
prolonged rally which preceded it, but long enough 
to warrant the conclusion that further continuation 
of the decline is not necessarily called for from the 
standpoint of timing alone. 


The market itself gives practically no indica- 
tion of a change in sentiment either for better or 
worse. Volume has been small for several weeks 
on rallies and declines alike. At the close Novem- 
ber 7 the industrials had lost 57 per cent and the 
rails 61 per cent of their gains from late June to 
the September-October peaks—corrections which 
appear adequate, but could be extended without 
violating precedent. In such a situation, with tech- 
nical indications apparently at a stand-off, prices 
are usually sensitive to the influences brought to 
bear by current news developments, and these are 
likely to be preponderantly bearish over the short 
term. 


The latest financial crisis in Great Britain has 
had a drastic effect on London stock prices, a 
development which has found reflection in our own 
equity markets. No early improvement in this situ- 
ation is in sight. Although most of the third quar- 
ter earnings statements are now out of the way, the 
market will be forced to withstand at least a few 
more reductions in regular dividend rates such as 
that made by Chrysler, which showed a large year- 
to-year drop in profits. And extra payments due at 
the year-end will in many cases compare unfavor- 
ably with those disbursed a year ago. Tax selling 
will probably be a more important influence than 
usual this year, and in an uncertain market some 
sellers may hesitate to reinvest immediately. 
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The apparent microscopic improvement in 
chances of a durable peace in Korea, and the even 
more tenuous possibility that our relations with 
Russia will improve as a result of the armament 
reduction offer made at the United Nations Gen- 
eral Assembly by representatives of the United 
States, Great Britain and France, are both regarded 
as bearish by some observers. If such a view is 
actually held by large numbers of investors it is 
a factor to be reckoned with, but its logical jus- 
tification is not particularly impressive. It is almost 
impossible to conceive of the Kremlin permitting 
effective international inspection of armaments, and 
even an ending of the hot war in Korea and a 
material easing of the worldwide cold war could 
hardly make too much difference in the scope of 
our armament program over coming months. 


From a longer term standpoint, it seems highly 
unrealistic to speak of possible deflationary influ- 
ences on the stock market in view of the persistent 
strength shown by commodities in both spot and 
futures markets. In addition, there is a strong 
prospect that labor, with steel workers in the van, 
will obtain further substantial wage increases, to 
be followed inevitably by compensating price ad- 
vances. The control authorities in Washington 
are unintentionally adding fuel to the inflationary 
fires by their inept handling of various commodi- 
ties, notably beef and lead. 


No matter what else may happen, there can be 
almost no question whatever that actual defense 
spending will continue to increase for many months 
to come, sustaining business activity at high levels 
and adding to purchasing power. It is impossible 
to predict whether consumers will spend a larger 
portion of their incomes, but they can well afford 
to do so. The moderate statistical valuation of 
good quality common stocks is perhaps the most 
important favorable factor of all. 

Written November 8, 1951; Allan F. Hussey 
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Arms Output to Broaden 

Changes in the over-all industrial picture may 
be witnessed some weeks or months hence as the 
result of a new program designed to place more 
defense work with manufacturers whose normal 
output has been curtailed by the defense effort. As 
announced by the National Production Authority 
and the Defense Department’s Munitions board, 
the program will aim at dissemination of informa- 
tion on various types of defense output which pro- 
ducers of “non-essential” items may be able to 
handle. Companies which have been cut back 50 
per cent or more from base-period operations will 
receive special attention, but all that have been cut 
back at least 20 per cent will be considered in 
apportioning the military work yet to be allotted. 
The new candidates for military contracts there- 
fore will include those which have been restricted 
to 80 per cent or less of their base period consump- 
tion of copper and aluminum. Thus the effort will 
be aimed primarily at developing prime or sub- 
contracting opportunities for presently idle facili- 
ties. 


Industrial Building Plans 

Plans of Army and Navy ordnance officials to 
spend $1.1 billion out of fiscal 1952 funds for in- 
dustrial expansion gives promise of further exten- 
sion of the present high rate of the construction 
and equipment of new plants and the rehabilitation 
of existing factories. Army Ordnance’: budget for 
this purpose is $950.8 million, with $152 million to 
be spent by the Navy Bureau. Much of this business 
will include the purchase of machine tools for in- 
stallation in various plants as well as the building 
of new factories. Military contracts awarded by 
Army engineers will swell the total. 

A high rate of industrial building in future 
months is indicated also by the 10-month total of en- 
ginering construction awards reported by Engineer- 
ing News-Record: more than $3.6 billion or a gain 
of 162 per cent over dollar volume for the similar 
1950 period. Recent large contracts awarded by 
private industry include an $11 million generator 
for Central Hudson Gas & Electric, an $11 million 
coal hydro-generating plant for Union Carbide & 
Carbon, and an $8 million plant addition for Dallas 
Power & Light. 


Railroad Earnings Down 


The decline in September railroad net income 
from $101 million in the 1950 month to an esti- 
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mated $50 million is attributable to several factors. 
Because of five Saturday-Sunday weekends in the 
1951 months there was a lesser number of loading 
days. Income also was affected by retroactive tax 
adjustments and absence of non-recurring mail pay- 
ments. And since 1950 was an extraordinary year 
with nearly $573.6 million net income being real- 
ized in the last half vs. only about $210 million in 
the first six months, sizable spreads between year- 
to-year results are to be expected. But 1951 will still 
be better than most postwar years, with a full year’s 
net of over $600 million quite likely. For the first 
nine months of 1951, net income is estimated at 
$377 million vs. $469 million in the same 1950 
period. Results for October and the following 
months should reflect a good upturn from Septem- 
ber owing to the rising volume of defense materiel 
shipped. The railroads, meanwhile, have asked the 
Interstate Commerce Commissions for the full 
amount of the 15 per cent freight rate rise sought 
last March supplementing the rise of nine per cent 
for eastern roads and six per cent for southern and 
western carriers actually granted two months ago. 


1952 Auto Prospects 


The Defense Transportation Administration’s 
estimate that production of 4,000,000 cars a year 
is a minimum requirement if adequate transporta- 
tion is to be available in the event of war suggests 
that 1952 output will not fall materially below this 
figure, if at all. Sufficient materials will be made 
available in the first quarter of next year to pro- 
duce about 930,000 cars but NPA estimates that by 
dipping into inventories, the industry will be able 
to turn out a million cars. Some uncertainty exists 
over consumer reaction to higher excise taxes. 
These went into effect November 1, following in 
the wake of higher ceilings recently granted by 
OPS. Rising defense output will take up any slack 
in civilian lines in 1952, but the narrow profit 
margins which prevail on this type of business are 
not likely to permit widespread improvement over 
the sharply lower earnings results of this year. 


Shoe Business Lags 

Despite a second round of price cuts this year, 
touched off by Melville Shoe early in September, 
buying of spring 1951 lines of shoes has been slow. 
Inventories which were accumulated by both re- 
tailers and consumers following the Korean in- 
vasion are being worked off, however, and improve- 
ment in sales is expected by not later than the early 
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part of next year. Comparisons with year-earlier 
business is likely to be unfavorable in January and 
February, 1952, due to scare buying which took 
place in the similar months this year, but beginning 
with March definite improvement is anticipated in 
industry circles. Output this year will fall below 
the 488 million pairs turned out in 1950—the 
highest recorded since 1946. A bright spot in the 
industry picture is the growing use of synthetic ma- 
terials as leather substitutes; Neolite soles, for ex- 
ample, cost less than 75 per cent as much as those 
made of leather, with the result that less than half 
of all soles marketed are now made of leather. 


Tire Inventories 


Manufacturers’ shipments of 5.2 million pas- 
senger car tires in September were 7.6 per cent less 
than the August total of 5.6 million. Production de- 
creased only 2.24 per cent for the month from 6.02 
million casings to 5.88 million. In consequence, 
manufacturers’ inventories at the month’s end 
reached a new high for the year at 3.6 million, up 
71 per cent from the low of 2.1 million on March 
31. Inventories have been climbing steadily in re- 
cent months, in sharp contrast to the 1950 trend 
when passenger tire stocks dropped from a high 
of 10.4 million in January to 3.5 million at the end 
of September. In recent months production has 
been stimulated by expectations, as yet unfulfilled, 
of higher prices for natural and synthetic rubber. 


Potash Deliveries Up 

Sales of all grades of potash salts reached a new 
high of 2.2 million tons last year, surpassing the 
previous record set in 1948 by 60,000 tons, accord- 
ing to revised figures of the American Potash In- 
stitute. Potash, together with nitrogen and phos- 
phorus, is one of the three basic ingredients in com- 
mercial fertilizer which is being used on an increas- 
ing scale to step up the productivity of farm acre- 


age. An estimated 90 per cent of domestic potash 
consumption is accounted for by the fertilizer in- 
dustry, with the remainder going into the soap, 
medicine, printing, explosives and other industries. 
The center of the domestic potash industry is in 
New Mexico, where International Minerals & 
Chemical, U. S. Potash and Potash Company of 
America operate. Duval Sulphur & Potash, an 
affiliate of United Gas, is a newcomer to the New 
Mexico region while American Potash & Chemical 
—control of which recently passed to Mathieson 
Chemical—has its plant at Trona, California. The 
outlook for these five leading potash producers con- 
tinues favorable in view of constantly expanding 
fertilizer use. 


Corporate News 

U. S. Steel in the first nine months spent $207 
million for capital improvements and about $624 
million more will be required to complete author- 
ized projects. 

Chicago, Burlington & Quincy’s 1951 gross 
revenues may reach $265 million, about $20 million 
more than in 1950. Earnings will be lower because 
of increased operating expenses. 

Columbia Gas System plans offering of 1.5 mil- 
lion shares to stockholders in ratio of one for each 
ten shares held; subscription rights expire De- 
cember 12. 

Wright Aeronautical has been suspended from 


- N. Y. Stock Exchange listing following merger with 


Curtiss-Wright. 

Nopco Chemical stockholders vote January 10 on 
2-for-1 stock split. 

Granite City Steel stockholders vote November 21 
on creation of new preferred stock. 

Pressed Steel Car has received an order from 
Missouri-Kansas-Texas for 500 hopper cars. 

Decca Records has acquired 271,900 shares of 
Universal Pictures; about one-third interest. 
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Investment Service Section 


SELECTED ISSUES 















Issues listed do not constitute all the recommendations 
made from time to time, nor is it intended that holdings 
be confined to these securities. The selections are not to 
be regarded as trading advices nor as short term recom- 


mendations. Notice is given—together with reasons for the 
change—when issues on this page are dropped from the 
list. Purchases should be made only when consistent with 
the policies outlined on the Market Outlook page. 





Bonds 


These bonds are of sound quality, suitable for inclusion 
in conservative portfolios. Net yields generally indicate the 
investment caliber of individual issues. 


Recent Net Call 
Price Yield Price 


U. S. Gov't 2%s, 1972-67........ 97 2.75% Not 


American Tel. & Tel. 234s, 1975... 94 3.05 105 
Atlantic Coast Line gen. 4%s, 1964 104 4.10 Not 
Chicago, Burlington & Quincy, 3%s, 

BOBS: Gacececucseskes sceecee ees 99 3.17 105 
Cities Service 3s, 1977..... en 94 3.35 100 
Commonwealth Edison 2%s, 1999. 93 3.02 103.2 
Illinois Central joint 44s, 1963.... 103 4.20 105 
Pacific Tel. & Tel. deb. 2%s, 1985. jo a 3.12 106 
Southern Pacific Co. 4%s, 1969... 97 4.75 105 


Preferred Stocks 


These are good grade issues suitable for general invest- 
ment purposes. 


Recent Call 

; Price Yield Price 

American Sugar Ref. 7% cum..... 132 5.30% Not 
Atchison, Topeka & Santa Fe 5% 


(par $50) non-cum............-. 52 4.81 Not 
Champion Paper $4.50 cum........ 101 4.45 107 
Gillette Safety Razor $5 cum....... 95 5.26 105 


Public Service E&G $1.40 cum.conv. 25 5.60 (1960) 
Reading 4% Ist (par $50) non-cum. 37 5.41 50 
Wheeling Steel $5 cum........... 89 5.62 105 


Long Term Growth Stocks 


Attraction of these issues is based on industry growth or 
steady improvement of individual company positions. Yield 
is subordinate to long term price appreciation possibilities. 


Pe -Earnings—, Recent 
950 1951 1950 1951 Price 


American Home Products $2.00 $2.00 c$2.37 c$2.20 36 


Dow Chemical ........ *2.00 *2.40 al.90 al.31 99 
El Paso Natural Gas... 1.25 1.20 g1.80 g3.08 34 
General Electric ...... 3.80 2.85 3.91 2.98 55 
General Foods ....... 2.45 1.80 b2.75 bl47 41 
Int'l] Business Machines *4.00 *3.00 c8.49 c6.92 206 
Pacific Lighting ...... 3.00 3.00 £5.01 £3.53 52 


Standard Oil of Calif... *2.50 2.60 3.73 c4.55 49 
Union Carbide & Carbon 2.50 (2.50 ¢3.45 c2.67 55 
United Biscuit ....... 180 1.60 c3.27 c2.74 32 


*Also .paid stock. a—First quarter. b—Half-year. c—Nine 
months. f—12 months to September 30. g—12 months to July 31. 
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Gommenn Stocks for Income 


Issues of this type should constitute the larger propor- 
tion of common stock commitments held by the average 
investor; stocks listed in the “Stocks for Income and 
Appreciation” classification may be used as supplementary 
selections. 

c—— Dividends, *Indi- 


Paid Paid Paid Recent cated 
Since 1950 1951 Price Yield 


American Stores ....... 1939 $2.00 $2.00 33 61% 
American Tel. & Tel..... 1881 9.00 9.00 157 _ 5.7 
Borden Company ....... 1889 2.80 240 51 4.7 
Consolidated Edison .... 1885 1.70 200 31 6.5 
Household Finance ..... 1926 2.20 240 40 6.0 
maces AG. TED ceccces uss 1918 3.00 3.00 54 5.6 


Louisville & Nashville... 1934 3.52 400 50 8.0 
MacAndrews & Forbes... 1903 3.00 3.00 42 48 
May Dept. Stores....... 1911 150 180 31 58 
Pacific Gas & Electric... 1919 200 2.00 33 6.1 
Philadelphia Electric ... 1902 135 150 29 52 
Reynolds Tobacco “B”... 1918 2.00 2.00 33 6.1 


Safeway Stores ......... 1927 240 1.80 30. 809. 
Socony-Vacuum ........ 1912 135 180 33 49 
Southern Calif. Edison... 1910 2.00 2.00 34 59 
Sterling Drug .......... 1902 250 2.25 40 5.0 
Texas Company ........ 1902 3.25 305 54 48 
Underwood Corp. ....... 1911 400 223 53 57 
Union Pacific R. R...... 1900. 5.00 600 99 5.1 
Leiba PU nc0cnes +s 1899 450 450 58 52 
Walgreen Company ..... 1933 185 185 28 5.7 





*Based on present indicated annual cash rate, excluding extras. 


Stocks for Income and Appreciation 


These sound common stocks do not possess the same 
degree of stability as issues listed in the “Common Stocks 
for Income” group, but are satisfactory for larger port- 
folios. Greater price volatility should be expected from 
commitments in this classification. 


oa -Earnings—, Recent 
950 1951 1950 1951 Price 


Allied Stores ......... $3.00 $3.00 b$1.71 b$0.39 38 
Bethlehem Steel ...... 4.10 4.00 c8.86 c6.50 50 
Cluett, Peabody ...... 3.00 1.50 b2.52 b3.24 33 


Columbia Gas System.. 0.75 0.90 f1.12 £1.30 15 
Container Corporation.. 2.75 2.00 3.55 5.54 34 
Firestone Tire ....... 2.50 3.50 b3.34 b5.85 59 
Flintkote Company .... 3.00 3.00 c4.35 3.33 31 
General Amer.Transport. 3.00 3.50 c3.38 4.20 53 
General Motors ....... 6.00 4.00 c7.91 4.15 50 
Glidden Company ..... 2.10 2.25 g2.15 g2.76 43 
Kennecott Copper .... 5.50 3.75 b3.49 b4.65 83 
Mathieson Chemical ... 1.50 1.20 ¢2.39 c2.87 43 
Mid-Continent Petrol... 3.25 3.75 5.51 7.15 67 
Simmons Company ... 3.00 2.50 b3.09 b239 31 
Sperry Corporation ... 2.00 1.50 b2.10 b2.57 32 
Tide Water Assoc. Oil. 1.90 2.15 c¢3.62 4.19 39 
Tt Eee 3.45 3.00 c6.12 c4.44 40 
West Penn Electric.... 1.85 1.50 bl.70 bl.51 28 


b—Half-year. c—Nine months. f—12 months to June 30. 
g—Nine months to July 31. 
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Washington Newsletter ° 





Commerce chief seeks exception to rule; would have own 


publicity division — Renegotiation picture is confusing 


WASHINGTON, D. C.—It has al- 
ways been a political imperative that 
a Government agency may not di- 
rectly set up a budget fund for 
bragging. Press agents must be 
labeled “information specialists” or 
otherwise disguised. Appropriations 
committees are aanoyed as they no- 
tice, or think they notice, a bureau- 
cratic equivalent of institutional 
advertising. The present Congress 
especially dislikes it. 

Curiously, Commerce chief Sawyer 
has gotten the notion that he can beat 
down or circumvent this rule. He is 
trying to persuade the Budget Bureau 
to let him spend more money to ad- 
vertise his Department, and presum- 
ably himself. He wants a whole 
division to arrange radio talks, pub- 
lish chatty pamphlets about the good 
work being done, and other such 
activities. The line taken before the 
Bureau, like that of many other agen- 
cies before it, is that his Department 
has so much to contribute to civiliza- 
tion — that it should spend more 
money to let the people know. 

Big publicity divisions invariably 
antagonize the newsmen—and with 
reason. They’re headed by people 
vho consider themselves “policy mak- 
ers’; each trifling bit of news, conse- 
quently, becomes a “policy matter” 
and harder to track dowr accurately. 
Sawyer is supposed to have been ad- 
ised by advertising men, who are 
retting a reputation in Washington 
As great organizers, but a bit on the 
dreamy side. 









The annual forecasts by the De- 
varument of Agriculture have just 
?ome out. In general, they anticipate 
‘ising production, a higher turnover 
of money—but not inflation. The 
‘orecasts, naturally, don’t extend to 
company profits. Evidently it’s felt 
that they won’t decline severely. 


Last March, Congress opened 
ftactically all business with the Gov- 
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ernment to renegotiation. The Re- 
negotiation Board first has to create 
the organization that will handle all 
this. Companies whose profits will be 
subject to the law are required to re- 
port by March 1, 1952. There hasn’t 
yet been a statement of just what 
must go into their returns. 

The law covers not only direct Gov- 
ernment contracts but sub-contracts 
as well. This point will create the 
greatest difficulty. Many companies 
will have no way to tell whether they 
are subject to renegotiation or not. 
They may sell their products to a 
concern that sells to a prime con- 
tractor, which they have no easy way 
of knowing. Officials say that regu- 
lations may cover companies five or 
six places removed from the prime. 

It is not individual contracts that 
are to be renegotiated, as during the 
war, but total profits from certain 
Government business. Hence, com- 
panies must segregate such business 
on their books and allocate to it the 
proper share of costs. For subcon- 
tractors, unfortunately, it may not 
even be possible to tell what to allo- 
cate. It’s hoped that coming regula- 
tions will clear things up a little. 


The Petroleum Administration 
is trying to work out a scheme for 
voluntary allocation of fuel oil and 
gas within communities. However, 
every scheme offered so far for doing 
it, according to critics in the Justice 
Department, runs up against the 
Sherman Act. If nothing can be 
worked out, rationing may be forced 
after all. 


The impression seéms to have 
gotten around that Representative 
Patman’s investigation of credit con- 
trol will, somehow, change things, 
perhaps taking away the Reserve 
Board’s remaining independence, It’s 
hard to see why it should. His com- 
mittee has no legislative power. Fur- 
thermore, whatever Patman’s own 


attitude may be, fellow committee 
members favor an independent Re- 
serve system. 

Questionnaires were sent out by 
the committee to almost everybody. A 
biow-by-blow account of Treasury- 
Reserve relations is solicited from 
each. Texts, if there are any, will 
probably become part of the public 
record. The Reserve Board will be 
asked exact detail on how it sets 
policy—a question that, perhaps, has 
no answer other than anecdotes about 
conferences. 

There are other equally intimate 
questions. How do bank suvervisors 
decide when to charter a new bank, 
when to refuse? What are their tests? 
Reserve Bank presidents are asked in 
effect whether they think of them- 
selves as private bankers or as part 
of the civil service system—some- 
thing they themselves must wonder 
about. 


It is stressed once more, now 
that there’s again hope of ending the 
fighting in Korea, that a truce won’t 
be overwhelmingly important econ- 
cmically. The huge defense program 
goes on anyway. There is no separate 
Korean fund; the money now spent 
in Korea will go into other projects. 

However, peace would slow up ex- 
penditures. It’s clear that the general 
program has fallen behind. One 
source of immediate expenditure 
would be gone. But the short term 
effects would be much greater than 
the long term. In time, the big pro- 
gram will catch up. 


—Jerome Shoenfeld 











High Return 


By Taking Advantage 
of Opportunities 


Buy stocks when underpriced in 
relation to future value. Increase 
holdings in individual stocks if 
unusually attractive values are ob- 
tainable. Decrease holdings when 
stocks are overvalued and have 
considerable risk. 


For details of our plan of 
profitable investing and our 
record, write on your per- 
sonal or business stationery. 


Neergaard, Miller & Co. 


Established 1923 
Members New York Stock Exchange 
Investment Advisors 


44 Wall Street New York 
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New-Business Brevities 





Chemicals . . . 

Diamond Alkali has contributed 
to the improvement of industrial 
bottle-washing operations with a new 
washing solution trade-named Sequet 
—a compound alkaline solution, it’s 
especially effective in removing syrup 
deposits, sugar residues, oil and 
grease, and paper labels. .. . You can 
turn any smooth surface into a color- 
ful, easy-on-the-eye writing slate with 
Sapolin Company’s Rite-On-Green 
paint—the writing surface can be 
cleaned readily with an ordinary 
chalk eraser and is washable... . . At 
October’s end, Sun Oil Company 
marked the 50th anniversary of the 
founding of its Marcus Hook re- 
finery in the Philadelphia area—it’s 
the ninth largest refinery in the na- 
ne A solution which dries as a 
film is being produced by R. M. Hol- 
lingshead Corporation for use in coal 
mines in the erection of temporary 
and permanent shaft stoppings— 
based on Vinylite resins, the solution 
is applied with pressure spray equip- 
ment and will not mildew or rot; it’s 


also highly resistant to abrasion, acids 
and moisture. 


Drugs & Toiletries . . . 

A drug to induce sleep for insomnia 
sufferers was accidently discovered 
recently by Cortisone researchers at 
Schering Corporation and is now 
available on a doctor’s prescription 
under the name Dormison—tests to 
date indicate that the product is ap- 
parently safe, does not leave a hang- 
over effect upon awakening and is not 
habit forming. . . . In answer to the 
need of the Armed Forces for a 
handy, effective dressing for burns, 
Chesebrough Mfg. Co. some time ago 
turned up with a gauze bandage im- 
pregnated with Vaseline petroleum 
jelly—now, this same bandage is be- 
ing packaged for civilian use... . 
Tiny gem-like capsules, each contain- 
ing enough perfume for a single appli- 
cation, are claimed to be the first in- 
novation in perfume packaging in half 
a century—trade-named Perfume 
Jewels, these one-time portions are 
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packaged 30 to a box by the House 
of Fragrance. .. . Yes brand tissues 
now are made with an anti-bacterial 
ingredient which reportedly deadens 
common cold bacteria so as to keep 
them from spreading afte: a tissue has 
been used—it’s a product of Personal 
Products Corporation. 


For Reference ... 

A Brief Guide to Pension Plans 
and Profit Sharing Retirement 
Trusts, 12 pages, discussing some of 
the major considerations in the adop- 
tion of such plans—by Drexel & 
Company. ... Rand McNally & Com- 
pany’s new Cosmopolitan World At- 
las, 392 pages, 144 maps—it includes 
not only the latest census figures for 
this country, but also new census data 
for 35 foreign countries. ... The 1951 
Directory of Directors, a mammoth 
488-page list of approximately nine 
thousand directors and officers of 
public and private companies in Can- 
ada—publisher is the Financial Post, 
Canadian business paper... . For the 
youngster, How the Hanover Bank 
Helps Our City, originally prepared 
as a one-copy typewritten, illustrated 


booklet in response to a fourth grade 
school girl’s request for that informa- 
tion—it’s become so in demand that 
the bank has had to make many more 
copies for distribution, may- even 
have to turn out a formally printed 
edition to meet mounting requests for 
the booklet... . Why Living Im- 
proves, a 17 x 22 inch wall chart 
graphically portraying the basic eco- 
nomic factors affecting our standard 
of living—it was prepared as a public 
service by the Wilkie Foundation and 
is offered at 25 cents a copy to defray 
printing and mailing costs. 


Household ... 

Nesco’s new Juice Jug is a handy 
quart-size container for mixing and 
serving frozen juice concentrates— 
decorated for table use and packaged 
in a gift carton, the new item is made 
of Pyrex glass and may also be used 
for hot liquids. .. . A one cubic foot 
capacity refrigerator made by Wag- 
ner Tool & Supply Company was 
shown for the first time last week at 
the Seventh All-Industry Refrigera- 
tion and Air Conditioning Exposition 
at Chicago’s Navy Pier—measuring 











Packard Has 
“*Effortless”’ 


Power Brake 


Publicly displaying its 
1952 model automo- 
biles for the first time 
this week, Packard Mo- 
tor Car Company also 
introduced a new type 
of power brake, Easa- 
matic, which simplifies 
brake application by 
reducing required 
pedal pressure and cut- 
ting driver “reaction 
lag." Power for the 
unit, offered as optional 
equipment on all new 
models, is supplied by 
vacuum from the en- 
gine through a simple 
cylinder under the toe 
board and connected 
directly to the brake 
treadle. 
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2844 inches high, 16 inches wide and 
16% inches deep, it comes in four 
colors (white, ivory, walnut and ma- 
hogany)... . Reminiscent of the Mi- 
kado’s lofty Lord High Executioner, 
a new item called the Chip-co-Tray 
is an ash tray, poker chip rack and 
coaster all rolled in one—four of these 
units nest compactly to form a set that 
measures only 314 inches high by six 
inches in diameter. ... Hammond In- 
strument Company should score a 
double hit with the public with its 
very unusual Chord Organ—first, be- 
cause it’s so simple to operate that 
“you can play without knowing a 
note’; and second, because its price 
tag is below one thousand dollars. 


Photography .. . 

Stereo photography, which in the 
past year or so has won over count- 
less numbers of regular 35-mm. 
camera fans, is invading the movie 
camera field—a set of attachments 
made by Nord Company enables 
taking and showing three-dimensional 
movies with present 16-mm. equip- 
ment... . Speaking of the broadening 
of the stereo market, Penn Camera 
Inc. in New York City has opened 
what it reports to be the first stereo 
photography department in any cam- 
era store—a stereo expert has been 
placed in charge to help customers 
with their problems in this field... . 
For the development of Ansco Color 
Printon, Ansco, a division of General 
Aniline & Film Corporation, last 
week was presented with the U. S. 
Camera Achievement Award for 
1951—cited as the most “Outstanding 
Contribution to the Field of Color 
Photography,” this print material 
has helped to bring color prints with- 
in the reach of every camera fan. 


Random Notes... 

The new income tax law which 
went into effect at the start of the 
month didn’t catch Delbridge Calcu- 
lating Systems, Inc. napping, for the 
company is Johnny-on-the-spot with 
a new and revised Delbridge Social 
Security & Withholding Tax Chart 
for payroll departments and account- 
ants—published in four editions (for 
weekly, bi-weekly, semi-monthly and 
monthly payrolls), the chart is war- 
ranted accurate by Lloyds of London. 
... After five years of development 
work, the Army has come up with 
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SALTZ SPECIALTY COMPANY 
1339 FOLSOM STREET 
SAN FRANCISCO 


The Perfect Executive Giff... 


OASIS TRAVEL BAR 


For the man who has everything—whether 
he be corporation or bank president, 
sportsman or actor, traveling salesman or 
bachelor with small apartment. Hand- 
made of finest leather in choice of mahog- 
any or golden russet with Koroseal stain- 
proof lining, chrome rust-proof hardware. 
Compartments for 2 quarts and 2 pints of 
liquors, olives, cherries, bitters, safety-set 
in sponge rubber base. Lucite shaker, ice 
tongs, stirrer; 4 tumblers, 4 jiggers, spoons, 
spears, napkins, coasters. Compact design 
for immediate service regardless of mode 
of travel or place of usage. Weight only 
20 Ibs. fully loaded. $95 (No Fed. Tax). 
Zipper Transit cover $10 extra. Descriptive 
literature available. 
Phone or write for descriptive literature 

















| Chemistry” 





THE DAVISON CHEMICAL CORPORATION 
Baltimore 3, Maryland 


Producers of: Catalysts, Inorganic Acids, Superphos- 
phates, Phosphate Rock, Silica Gels and Silicofluorides 
—Sole Producers of DAVCO Granulated Fertilizers. 





a new coffee urn which should give | 


your boy in service coffee perfection 
in every cup—bids have been opened 
for 1,700 of these new urns, which 
require only three and one half 
minutes from the time the roasted 
coffee is inserted to produce the fin- 
ished brew. . . . Lest we forget its 
dual role as a civilian and defense 
producer, Chrysler Corporation last 
week unveiled its 1952 model pas- 
senger cars and trucks alongside a 
display of the company’s widely 
diversified military items—typifying 
the auto maker’s defense production, 
the exhibit ranged from a showing of 
precision optical instruments to a 
huge tank display and large aircraft 
sections. .. . You'll be able to go into 
the weather-making business for 
yourself this Christmas and make 
sure that it’s a white one regardless 
of what nature may provide—a chem- 
ical packaged in a spray-type con- 
tainer solidifies when it hits the air 
and falls like snow flakes; called 
Make It Snow, it’s recommended for 
decorating Christmas trees, is non- 
toxic, fire retarding and will not stain. 

—Howard L. Sherman 





When requesting information concerning 
business questions, please address this de- 
partment and enclose a self-addressed post- 
card—or a stamped envelope. Also refer 








to the date of the issue in which you are 


interested. 





The story of your 
business is valuable— 
publish it! 


NLY in the printed cloth bound 
book can the important story of 
the achievements of your business be 
fully preserved. Your customers will 
value it as proof of their good judg- 
ment of your ability, service, and 
product. It is valuable to you as an 
exceptional selling tool to gain new 
customers. Exposition Press has for 
more than 16 years successfully man- 
ufactured and sold books — including 
history and text books. If you want to 
see the story of your business in print 
WRITE TODAY 
for your copy of 
the booxlet We Can 
Publish Your Book 
—sent to you with- 
out cost or obliga- 
tion. This will tell 
you the full story 
of our unique, suc- 
cessful cooperative 
publishing plan. 


EXPOSITION 


PRESS, Dept. 4-3 
386 Fourth Ave., New York 16 
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ELECTRIC 
BOAT 
COMPANY 





The Board of Directors has this 
day declared a dividend of twenty- 
five cents per share on the Common 
Stock of the Company payable De- 
cember 7, 1951, to stockholders of 


record at the close of business 
November 16, 1951. 
Checks will be mailed by the 


Bankers Trust Company, 16 Wall 
Street, New York 15, N. Y., Trans- 
fer Agent. 
R. P. MEIKLEJOHN 
Treasurer 


October 25, 1951 














Business Background 


Former corner drug store business, now world-wide in size, 
celebrates 85th birthday—Its president born in log cabin 





ROWN UP—Originally a cor- 

ner drug store business that was 
expanded after the Civil War into a 
five-man Detroit pharmaceutical com- 
pany, Parke, Davis & Company, now 
world-wide in scope, recently cele- 
brated its 85th anniversary; on 
October 26, to be exact. In more 
ways than one the festivities had 
point. They dramatized, for one 
thing, that Big Business is simply 
Small Business grown up. And they 
demonstrated again that the way to 
promotion is open in a free enterprise 
economy for 
men willing to 
pay the price 
of success. For, 
participating in 
the celebration 
was Harry J. 
Loynp, recent- 
ly elected presi- 
dent of the 
company, who, 
like his firm, 
started from a 
humble _ take- 
off point. He was born in 1898 in a 
one-room log cabin fifty miles south- 
east of Salt Lake in picturesque Utah 
Valley. Appropriate to the birthplace 
was the birthday: February 12th. 


Harry J. Loynd 


Much to Please—Coincident with 
the Parke-Davis birthday was its 
nine-month earning statement; sales 
had pushed through $100 million and 
net earnings after taxes had topped 
$12.8 million, both records. What’s 
more, there was something brighter 
than candles on a birthday cake for 
the 22,000 stockholders who, shortly 
after the ceremony, received dividend 
checks for the regular quarterly pay- 
ment of 45 cents a share plus an 
extra of 10 cents. It was the 256th 
consecutive dividend, a 73-year un- 
broken string bettered by only three 
firms on the New York Stock Ex- 
change industrial list. 


Looking Ahead — Will Parke, 
Davis slow down now that it has 
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By Frank H. McConnell 








reached a ripe maturity? Not, if 
President Loynd’s ideas are a cri- 
terion. “Our emphasis,” the 53-year- 
old executive answered, “is definitely 
on the present and future.” Research 
will remain the keystone of manage- 
ment policy. “Sixty per cent of all 
drug sales involve products that 
didn’t exist ten years ago,” he added. 


Pay-As-You-Go— Warp and 
woof of the Loynd pattern, both as 
company head and private citizen, are 
work and pay your own way. While 
going through Fowler High School, 
in Colorado, he toiled a ful! shift as a 
drug store clerk. Later, at the Uni- 
versity of Utah, he fired boilers, 
waited on tables. His first job after 
graduation was a six-day, 12-hour 
stint with the Owl Drug and in 
1931 he left that organization, taking 
a salary cut of $5,000 a year, to enter 
the service of the large: Parke, Davis 
organization. Twenty years later he 
was made president. Two Loynd ob- 
servations are summed up in these 
comments: “I’ve noticed that the 
harder I work the more luck I have” 
and “Experience has taught me that 
any two people, given all the facts, 
can reach an agreement beneficial to 
both.” 


Still a Team—One of the features 
of International Harvester’s mid- 
1951 annual shareholders’ meeting, 
eastern section, was the teamwork of 
Joun J. McCarrrey, president, and 
Fow Ler McCormick, then chairman, 
in handling the session. At FINAN- 
CIAL WorLp’s annual awards dinner 
where Mr. McCaffrey received in be- 
half of his company the “Oscar” for 
the best annual report of the farm 
equipment industry for 1950, the Chi- 
cagoan was reminded of the McCaff- 
rey-McCormick brand of teamwork 
and the fact that Mr. McCormick has 
since resigned as chairman. “It’s still 
a team,” was his instant rejoinder. 


Working Director — By a Chi- 
cago source other than Mr. Mc- 


Caffrey it was revealed that Fowler 
McCormick, remaining as a member 
of the International Harvester board, 
is about as active in company affairs 
today as he was while chairman. Par- 
ticularly notable, this observer re- 
ported, has been his field work in 
behalf of the company. He rates high 
in the important areas of employe 
relations, public relations and cus- 
tomer relations. In the field of stock- 
holder relations, Mr. McCormick’s 
effectiveness is certainly not dimmed 
by reason of the fact that the non- 
salaried working director is one of the 
company’s largest stockholders. To 
him application to the business has 
become second nature. 


At Its Best—“With modern 
equipment,” concludes a tightly edited 
and appealingly illustrated booklet 
distributed by the Minneapolis Mo- 
line Company, “a farm can be efficient 
and profitable and remain an indiv- 
idual family enterprise—free enter- 
prise at its best.” Interesting as a 
sprightly narrative of power develop- 
ment on the American farm, the 
booklet, “Land of Plenty,’ also re- 
flects a facet of management policy. 
While naturally intent on selling its 
products, the company sells itself and, 
more importantly, the American sys- 
tem of free labor, equal opportunity 
and profit for effort. Free enterprise 
is the basic theme laid down by Presi- 
dent W. C. MacFartane for con- 
pany advertising and promotion. 


Here If Needed — Ceremonies 
signalizing the start of steel produc- 
tion in the new Jones & Laughlin 
open hearth shop in Pittsburgh called 
attention again to the vast plant in- 
vestments being made by industry. 
The Pittsburgh unit will cost $70 mil- 
lion, a good start in the company’s 
$400 million five-year program for 
expansion and modernization. The 
steel is wanted for peace rather than 
war. “But,” said BEN MOREEL, com- 
pany president, “I thank God it will 
be here if needed.” 


Oil—The petroleum industry in 
planning new drilling will need $4 
billion a year for five years to reach 


its goal, according to P. C. SPENCER, 


president of Sinclair Oil Corporation. 
Twin need, he adds, “is the right kind 
of political and econcmic climate 
within which to operate.” 
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Easy Proxy Rules: 
Do They Help or Harm? 


Some managements regard them as invitations to crack-pots, 


but majority of companies consider them as efficient way 


of promoting industrial democracy. SEC keeps close watch 


Greely a week passes without the 
mailman delivering new proxies 
for the use of corporate shareholders 
in voting for or against the manage- 
ment, or for or against some proposal 
for change in company policy. The 
physical volume of appeals for stock- 
holder support has been swelling in 
recent years and since the turn of 
this year has reached record propor- 
tions—so large, in fact, that the fol- 
lowing questions have recurred: 

In facilitating the means of the in- 
dividual stockholder to participate ac- 
tively in corporate affairs by giving 
him readier access to the proxy ma- 
chinery, has SEC impaired industrial 
management’s efficiency? Was indus- 
try and the national economy in gen- 
eral better off under the pre-SEC 
state of affairs when a shareholder, if 
he desired to protest effectively, was 
required to foot a heavy proxy-print- 
ing and mailing bill with little, and 
usually no, cooperation from manage- 
ment ? 


Pros and Cons 


There is little disposition to quar- 
rel with the argument that a change 
of some kind was overdue. Abuse of 
proxy machinery by management col- 
ored some of the pages of corporate 
history with their darkest hues. 

Quite obviously, proxy contests 
usurp a considerable amount of man- 
agement’s time. This is the No. 1 
objection to the present code of rules 
which permits a shareholder, no mat- 
ter how small, to force consideration 
of any suggestion he may have to 
offer ; if not eventually by the share- 
holders at large certainly by the man- 
agement and by the supérvisory SEC. 
The argument was put in words dur- 
ing the recent Segal Lock & Hard- 
ware Company dispute in which an 
Opposition group headed by Carl S. 
Bresnick pleaded for an ouster of the 
incumbent management headed by 
Louis Segal, president. 
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“We've had to spend so much time 
fighting off the Bresnick crowd,” de- 
clared Mr. Segal, “that we haven't 
had time to take care of the business 
and get sales.” 

Leaving out of consideration the is- 
sues involved in this case and also the 
personalities involved, it is interesting 
to note that Segal coined a word for 
the stockholder insurgent which typi- 
fies what many management spokes- 
men had in mind when they first 
shuddered at the prospect of easier 
proxy rules for dissatisfied stockhold- 
ers use in airing their views, proxry- 
teer. 

Iias a new type of corporate per- 
sonality evolved ; namely, a proxyteer 
who armed with proxies is taking the 
place of the minority nuisance suit 
promoter who plagued management 
some twenty years ago? 

Most industry representatives ap- 
pear, ‘n the absence of a definite poll 
on the question, to say an emphatic 
No. Not a few regard it as indus- 
trial aemocracy at work. 


Reasons Why 


Business leaders who feared the 
nuisance prospect were quick to urge 
upon SEC the possibility that, by 
forcing management to provide a 
forum for the views of dissident 
stockholders, SEC in effect was mak- 
ing the annual corporate meeting a 
conclave for crack-pots. But, in the 
gradual evolution of proxy practice, 
SEC has safeguarded business against 
petty and frivolous interruptions by 
amending rules governing the use of 
corporate proxy machinery. 

1. Stockholders may not use the 
proxy privileges to redress personal 
grievances or enforce personal claims 
against management. Such actions 
fall within the purview of the courts. 

2. Repeat performances are dis- 
couraged. If a substantially similar 
proposal drew less than three per 
cent of the votes cast at a preceding 


meeting, the die-hard insurgent, 
though his head may remain unbowed, 
is required by SEC rule to put his 
proposal back in his pocket. Other- 
wise management may spike it and 
silence him. 

The foregoing restr‘ctions serve the 
effective purpose of subduing the per- 
ennial crack-pot while not muzzling 
the shareholder who may have a pro- 
posal worthy of consideration by his 
fellow stockholders. 

Under SEC rules as amended, any 
shareholder is free to submit a pro- 
posal to management with the re- 
quest that it be considered by the 
ultimate authority in the dusiness, its 
shareholders. Though opposed, man- 
agement nevertheless is required to 
give the shareholder an opportunity 
to state his case in 100 words and 
circulate the proposal among stock- 
holders along with its own solicitation 
for proxies. 

A roll call of proxy actions, select- 
ing company names at random, gives 
an idea of the widespread use of this 
method of giving so-called minority 
stockholders an opportunity through 
use of the proxy te participate effec- 
tively in stockholder sessions. 

Waltham Watch, Lawrence Port- 
land Cement, Philadelphia Transpor- 
tation, United Cigar-Whelan, A. M. 
Byers, Dan River Mills, Eversharp, 
Merritt-Chapman & Scott, Fairchild 
Engine & Airplane, Standard Cap & 
Seal, Portsmouth Steel, National Air- 
lines and Twin City Rapid Transit 
comprise but a few of quite a sizable 
number. 


By-Products of Contests 


What has been the effect? 

In some cases, incumbent manage- 
ment has been thrown out. In others, 
changes were made in basic policy. In 
all, greater interest in stockholder ses- 
sions has been aroused and, in gen- 
eral, management itself has been put 
on the alert. If the president and the 
board cannot readily justify an action 
they will deliberate further before ap- 
proving it—such is the power of po- 
tential challenge or shareholder criti- 
cism as a corrective. Meanwhile, the 
SEC is watching the evolution of 
stockholder participation in company 
affairs by proxy, and this supervision 
concerns possible misuse of the proxy 
machinery by the “outs” as well as by 
the “ins.” 
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THE TEXAS COMPANY 
197th 


Consecuttve Dividend 
and Extra Dividend 


A regular quarterly dividend of 
sixty-five cents (65¢) per share and 
an Extra dividend of seventy-five 
cents (75¢) per share on the Capi- 
tal Stock of the Company have been 
declared this day, payable on De- 
cember 10, 1951, to stockholders of 
record at the close of business on 
November 9, 1951. 


The stock transfer books will re- 
main open. 
Rosert FISHER 


October 26, 1951 Treasurer 














THE DAYTON POWER 
AND LIGHT COMPANY 


DAYTON, OHIO 
117th Common Dividend 


The Board of Directors has declared 
a regular quarterly dividend of 50c 
per share on the Common Stock of 
the Company, payable on Decem- 
ber 1, 1951 to stockholders of rec- 
ord at the close of business on 
November 14, 1951. 


GEORGE SELLERS, Secretary 
November 2, 1951 




















Allegheny Ludlum Steel Corporation 
Pittsburgh, Penna. 


At a meeting of the Board of Directors of the 

Allegheny Ludlum Steel Corporation held today, 
October 30, 1951, a dividend of 
fifty cents (50c) per share was de- 
clared on the Common Stock of 
the Corporation, payable Decem- 
ber 22, 1951, to Common stock- 
holders of record at the close of 
business on December 1, 1951. In 
addition, the Board declared an 
extra dividend of fifty cents (50c) 
per share on the Common Stock, 
also payable December 22, 1951, to 
Common stockholders of record on 
December 1, 1951. 


S. A. McCASKEY, JR., 
Secretary. 














TECHNICAL OIL FIELD SERVICES 


LANE-WELLS 


COMPANY 
Dividend Notice 


The Directors have declared a quar- 
terly dividend of 30 cents and an 
extra dividend of 20 cents per share 
on the common stock, payable De- 
cember 15, 1951, to stockholders 
of record November 21,2951. 
WILLIAM A. MILLER 
Secretary-Treasurer 











DIVIDENDS 


DECLARED 





Stocks on major exchanges normally 
sell ex-dividend the second full business 


day before the record date. 


Company 
American Chicle 


De 
Boeing Airplane 
Bristol-Myers 
Do 
Deore (1. 1.) ....iisens 50c 
Buckeye Pipe Line....Q20c 
Calif. Elec. Pwr Ql5c 
Carborundum Co. ....Q25c 
Do 
Cessna Aircraft 
Charts Core, 50.60 50.%5 QO 
Ches. & Ohio Ry 
Chrysler Corp. ....... $1.50 
Clorox Chemical....Q62%c 
$1 


Do 
Coca-Cola Int'l . 
Cons. Gas Utilities.Q1834c 
Cons. Textile Mil 
Consumers Co. ....... en 
Cont’l Fdry & Mach.. 
Creole Petroleum 
Do 
Dayton Power & Lt...Q50c 
Deere & Co... 050008 $2.25 
Dr. Pepper 
Dominguez Oil Fields.... 
Duraloy Co. 
Eastern Corp. 
Electrolux 
Emsco Derrick & Eq. 
Fed. Mining & Sm 
Fists COrget . ois ss<sans 20c 
Fishman (M. H.)....Q15c 
Flintkote Co. ......... Q50c 
Do 


cl B 


Gen. Amer. Transport.Q75c 
Do 

Gen. Industries 

Gen. Motors 

Gen. Telephone 

Gen. Tire & Rubber. 
Do E$1.50 

Cie Me... oss alne 25c 

Gt. At’l & Pac. Tea 

Harshaw Chemical . .40c 

Horder’s Inc. .....:.... 25c 


.Q50c 


Howell-Elec. Motors.Q12%c 
E50 


Do 
Imperial Varnish & 


Do 


Do 
Int'l Silver 
Jaeger Machine 
Jeff. Lake Sulphur. ...Q50c 
Lees (James) & Sons.Q35c 
oars CRG. 225¢ 
Oo 


Pay- 
able 
12-10 
12-10 
12- 1 
12- 1 
12- 1 
12-22 
12- 1 
12- 1 
12- 5 
12- 1 
12- 1 
12- 8 
12-15 
12- 1 
12-10 
12-10 
12-15 
12- 5 
12-20 
12-12 
12-10 
12-15 
12-15 
12-15 
12-28 
12- 1 
12-15 
12-21 
12-10 
12-10 
12- 1 
1- 2 
12- 1 
12-15 
12-31 
12- 1 
12-15 
12-15 
12-20 
12- 1 
12- 1 
12-10 
12-10 


12- 3 
12- 3 
12-26 
12-26 
11-15 
12-10 
12-31 
11-30 
11-30 
12- 3 
12- 1 
12-14 
12-20 
12-26 
12-26 


12- 1 
12-1 
12-20 
12-20 
12-1 
12-10 
12-21 
12-1 
12-1 
12-1 
11-26 
12-15 
12-15 


Holders 
of 
Record 


11-26 
11-26 
11-21 
11-21 
11-23 
12- 6 
11-15 
11-15 
11-15 
11-16 
11-16 
11-15 
11-16 
11- 9 
11-23 
11-23 
12- 4 
11-21 
11-30 
11-15 
11-24 
12- 3 
12- 3 
12- 3 
12-10 
11-15 
11-30 
12-10 
11-23 
11-23 
11-14 
12-10 
11-20 
11-30 
12-15 
11-15 
11-15 
11-30 
11-21 
11-15 
11-15 
11-26 
11-26 


11- 5 
11- 5 
11-26 
11-26 
11-5 
11-15 
12-12 
11-20 
11-20 
11-19 
11- 8 
11-30 
12- 6 
12-15 
12-15 


11-16 
11-16 
11-20 
11-20 
11-15 
11-21 
2.3 
11-15 
l1- 9 
11- 9 
11-15 
11-30 
11-30 





Company 
Magnavox Co. 
Marathon Corp. 
Masonite Corp. 
Massey-Harris 

Do 

.. Stores... 

Mid-Cont. Airlines 
Minn. Pwr. & Lt..... 
Missouri Utilities .... 
Mohawk Carpet 
Motor Wheel 
Mt. Fuel Supply 
Nachman Corp. 
Nash- Kelvinator 
Nat’l Can. 
Nat'l Dairy 
Nat’l Tea 
Neisner Bros. 

Do 


Products.Q75c 
Q40c 
She came Q20c 


- -Q20c 


Do 
Ohio Seamless Tube.. , 78 


Otter Tail Pwr 
Pepperell Mfg. 
Do 


Phila. Dairy Prod.. 
Phelps Dodge Corp... 
Do 


Pitney-Bowes 
Pitts. & W. Va. Ry..... 


_ Prentice-Hall 


Purity Bakeries 

Reynolds Spring 

Rio Grande Val. Gas....2c 

St. L. San-Fran. Ry.. .62%c 

= Roebuck & Co..Q50c 
0 


Simonds Saw & S.....$1.60 
Sonotone Corp. ........ 
South. Natural Gas.. 
Sterling Drug 

Do 


Sullivan Cons. 

Swan-Finch 

Timken Roller Bear..... 

U.S. Lines 

U.S. Rubber 

Union Tank Car 

Universal Cons. Oil.. 

Vanadium-Alloys Stl.... 

Van Raalte 

Walgreen Co. 

Walker & Co 

Wayne Screw Prod..... 

Western Auto Supply.Q75c 
Do $ 

Wright-Hargreaves 

Youngstown Sh. & T....75c 


Accumulations 


Burry Biscuit $1.25 pf.. .95c 
Long Bell 
Lumber cl A 


Mines. 


Amer. Metal 
Hunt Foods 
Universal Cons. 


5 
Oil....5% 


Pay- 
able 
12-15 
11-30 
11-30 
12-15 
12-15 
12- 1 
12-21 
12- 1 
12- 1 
12-10 
12-10 
12-10 
12-19 
12-27 
12-14 
12-10 
12- 1 
12-15 
12-15 
12-10 
12-10 
12-14 
12-10 
11-15 
11-15 
12-15 
12-10 
12-10 
12-18 
12-14 
12- 1 
11-30 
12-15 
12-14 
12-15 
12-10 
12-10 
11-26 
11-26 
12-10 
12-10 
12-10 
12-10 
12-15 
12-20 
12-13 
12- 1 
12- 1 
12-17 
12- 1 
12-10 
12- 7 
12-10 
12- 1 
11-28 
12- 3 
12- 1 
12-12 
11-20 
11-26 
12- 1 
12- 1 
1- 2 
12-15 


11-15 
12- 1 


12-14 
11-30 
12- 1 


Holders 
of 
Record 


11-30 
11-10 
11-19 
11-16 
11-16 
11-15 
12-10 
11-10 
11-14 
11-23 
11-14 
11-19 
12- 6 
12- 3 
11-30 
11-19 
11-16 
11-30 
11-30 
11-13 
11-13 
12- 5 
11-15 
11- 8 
11- 8 
11-30 
11-19 
11-19 
11-28 
11-20 
11-16 
11-12 
11-30 
11-15 
12- 1 
11-13 
11-13 
11-15 
11-15 
11-10 
11-10 
11-10 
11-10 
11-21 
11-27 
11-30 
11-16 
11-16 
11-17 
11-15 
11-20 
11-23 
11-19 
11-16 
11-13 
11-16 
11-15 
11-16 
11-10 
11-16 
11-19 
11-19 
11-21 
11-16 


11- 9 
11-12 
11-21 


11-13 
11-13 


*Canadian currency. +Reprinted to correct pay- 


ments and dates. 
S—Semi-annual. 


E—Extra. 


arterly. 
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Street News 





Judge Medina's attitude brightens setting for 1.B.A. 


convention—Partnership compact reflects "death duties” 


W hen they get together at their 
annual convention late this 


month, investment bankers should be 
feeling much more cheerful than they 
were a year ago. At that time the 
Government’s suit against 17 leading 
houses and the Investment Bankers 
Association had just opened. The 
scope of the charges was so broad that 
the suit involved the whole system of 
security distribution, not just the fate 
of the chosen 17. Up to the time of 
the 1950 I. B. A. convention, the De- 
partment of Justice alone had spoken 
its piece. The man on the Bench, 
feeling his way cautiously as he al- 
ways does until he gets a grasp of the 
subject, had not indicated his atti- 
tude on the Government’s contention 
that practically everything the Street 
had done in the past 35 years was 
wrong and evil. 

The situation has changed mate- 
rially since then, so the convention in 
Hollywood, Fla., will open November 
25 on a much more cheerful note. 
Judge Harold R. Medina, whose pa- 
tience with the legal talent had been 
revealed in the Communist trials, soon 
let it be known that he is just as in- 
tolerant of dilatory tactics when the 
prosecution is the offender. Since the 
resumption of the trial after the 1951 
summer recess, he has made it plain 
that the Government will not be al- 
lowed to read into “incriminating”’ 
documents any thoughts not actually 
spelled out. “Get the witnesses on 
the stand, and then we can find out 
the truth,” is his attitude. 

There has been some thought that 
Judge Medina will throw the case 
out of court. But that is not what the 
defendants want. The’ investment 
banking industry has been the whip- 
ping boy for many years. Now the 
industry, through the chosen victims 
of this suit, has spent several million 
dollars preparing its case and defend- 
ing itself. It is willing to spend some 
more, but wants a final show-down 
and not just a “not proven” verdict. 
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Social reforms of this generation 
have been aimed at leveling off the 
nation’s wealth and not the least im- 
portant of these has been the increase 
in what the British call “death du- 
ties.” Right on this subject is the 
recent amendment of the partnership 
agreement for one of the large Stock 
Exchange firms. The published no- 
tice of amendment says that the ex- 
ecutors for one of the partners shall 
be entitled after January 1, 1952, to 
withdraw $100,000 to pay estate or 
inheritance taxes. 


In the minds of most people 
there has been an impression that ar- 


bitrage between a convertible deben- 


ture and the corresponding stock does 





Be in a Position to Profit 
in this Uncertain Market 
See teue GRAPHIC STOCKS 


Nov. Issue 
OVER 


1001 CHARTS 


show monthly highs, lows—earnings—dividends—capi- 
talizations—volume on virtually every active stock 
listed on N. Y¥. Stock and N. Y. Curb Exchanges 
from 1940 to November 1, 1951. 

SINGLE COPY (SPIRAL BOUND)......... $10.00 
YEARLY (6 REVISED BOOKS)............ $50.00 


‘F. W. STEPHENS 





15 William St., New York 5, N. Y. — HA 2-4848 




















For quick and easy means 

of recording investment 

transactions, write for 

loose-leaf Security Record 

Booklet. No obligation 

HALSEY, STUART & CO. Inc. 
Ctucago 90 


123 S Le Sette St 35 Wall Street. New York 5 

















BLAW-KNOX COMPANY 
Dividend Notice 


At a meeting of its Board of 
Directors held on Friday, Octo- 
ber 26, 1951, Blaw-Knox Com- 
pany declared a dividend of 25 
cents a share on its outstanding 
no-par capital stock, and in 
addition a year-end dividend 
of 25 cents a share. Both dividends are payable 
December 11, 1951, to stockholders of record at the 
close of business November 13, 1951. 


FREDERICK BAKER, Treasurer. 




















MORGAN STANLEY & CO. 
UNION SECURITIES CORPORATION 
BLYTH & CO., INC. 
GOLDMAN, SACHS & Co. 


November 5, 1951. 








This announcement is neither an offer to sell nor a solicitation of an offer to buy any of these 
hares. The offer is made only by the Prospectus. 7 


248,805 Shares 


Air Reduction Company, Incorporated 
4.50% Cumulative Preferred Stock, 1951 Series 


(Par Value $100 Per Share) 
Convertible prior to December 1, 1961 


Rights, evidenced by subscription warrants, to subscribe for these shares 

have been issued by the Company to its Common Stockholders, which 

rights will expire at 3:00 o’clock P.M. Eastern Standard Time on November’ 
19, 1951, as more fully set forth in the Prospectus. 


Subscription Price $100 a Share - 


During and after the expiration of the subscription period, the several 
underwriters may offer shares of Cumulative Preferred Stock, 1951 Series, 
at prices which will not be below the Subscription Price set forth above, 
less, in the case of sales to dealers, the concession allowed to dealers, and 
not more than either the last sale or the current offering price of the Cu- 
mutlative Preferred Stock, 1951 Series, on the New York Stock Exchange, 
whichever is greater, plus accrued dividends, if any, and an amount 
equal to the Stock Exchange commission. 


Copies of the Prospectus may be obtained from only such of the undersigned 
as may legally offer these Shares in compliance with the 
securities laws of the respective States. 


DOMINICK & DOMINICK 
LAZARD FRERES & CO. 


HARRIMAN RIPLEY & CO. 
Incorporated 
THE FIRST BOSTON CORPORATION 
GLORE, FORGAN & CO. 


SMITH, BARNEY & CO. 
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not become possible until conversion 
becomes attractive to the debenture 
holder. This has been disproven in 
the case of St. Louis-San Francisco 
income bonds this month. The con- 
version price changes from $3314 to 
$40 a share after December 31. On 
the strength of oil prospects the bonds 
ran up from 85 to 98, ending with 
their greatest spurt on the first Sat- 
urday trading session of October. 
Professional arbitrageurs bought the 
bonds on the way up and sold the 
stock against them. The result was a 
substantial amount of conversions, as 
reports to the Stock Exchange indi- 
cate. In three weeks after 98 was 
reached, the bonds had dropped back 
to their starting point. 


Shortly after the war the firm 
of Carl M. Loeb, Rhoades & Com- 
pany advised in an inter-office com- 
munication a switch from stock of 
the great Pennsylvania Railroad into 
that of Seaboard Air Line. The 
Pennsy then had been paying divi- 
dends in every year for about a cen- 
tury. Seaboard, just emerging from 


a thorough reorganization after gen- 
erations of vicissitudes of one kind or 
another, seemed to Loeb, Rhoades to 
be headed for a position among first 
grade railroads. The firm bought 
stock as low as 16 for its own account 
and that of partners. 

So the Seaboard is about to in- 
crease its directorate by three, and in 
the proxy statement for the special 
meeting it names a Loeb, Rhoades 
partner for one of the new positions. 
He is Armand G. Erpf. The other 
two nominees are Paul F. Clark, 
president of the John MHancock 
Mutual Life Insurance Company, 
which owns a large block of Seaboard 
bonds, and W. H. B. Simpson, a 
southern industrialist, holder of Sea- 
board stock and bonds. Directly or 
through their connections, the three 
have a strong interest in the road. 
Their election seems certain. 


Legh R. Powell, Jr., is the man 
under whom the inspired Seaboard 
Air Line has moved to its place in 
the sun. The proxy statement re- 
veals that his services as president 











NEW_ISSUE 


This announcement is neither an offer to sell nor a solicitation of an offer 
to buy any of these securities. The offering is made only by the Prospectus. 


100,000 Shares 


Long Island Lighting Company 
Preferred Stock, 5.25%, Series A 
(Par Value $100 Per Share) 





Price $100 per Share and accrued dividend 





Glore, Forgan & Co. 
Carl M. Loeb, Rhoades & Co. 
Shields & Company 


November 9, 1951 








Copies of the Prospectus may be obtained in any State from only suck 
of the undersigned as are registered dealers in securities in such State. 


W. C. Langley & Co. 
Hemphill, Noyes, Graham, Parsons & Co. 


Paine, Webber, Jackson & Curtis A.C.Allyn andCompany Coffin & Burr 


Salomon Bros. & Hutzler 
W. E. Hutton & Co. | 


Incorporated Incorporated 
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are assured by contract until March 
31, 1954. For six years thereafter he 
will serve in an advisory capacity. 
Then he will have a $28,000 pension 
for life. If he predeceases his wife she 
will receive $10,000 a year for life. 
The Seaboard directors think pretty 
well of the man who has transformed 
the road. 


p Oil Stocks 





Continued from page 7 


in company inventories. It was ac- 
cepted that the rising tide of world 
demand would shortly be reflected in 
increased exports of American pro- 
ducts as well as of crude to supply 
Old World refineries. 

The conviction has been slowly 
dawning on observers that the Iran- 
ian situation may conceivably work 
out to the detriment of the domestic 
industry, since reports from Wash- 
ington suggest that an agreement 
may be reached to release 10 million 
barrels of refined products now in 
Iranian storage tanks. By chance the 
reports coincide with the report by 
the Petroleum Administration for 
Defense that United States stocks 
“are more than adequate,’ which 
may be interpreted as another way 
of saying that they are becoming bur- 
densome, With the release of such a 
volume of refined products, Great 
Britain could be expected immedi- 
ately to cut its purchases from the 
United States by an equal amount, 
thereby creating a potential 10-mil- 
lion barrel addition to our excess 
supplies at the rate of 115,000 to 
130,000 barrels a day, which is the 
PAD estimate of exports that would 
be needed in the first quarter of 1952. 

In an effort to check the uptrend 
in crude and refined stocks, the in- 
dustry is now slowing its rate of daily 
throughput of crude, and State regu- 
latory bodies are planning sharp cut- 
backs in allowable production. Texas, 
the first to act, has cut back the No- 
vember daily allowable output of 
crude to 3,005,081 barrels, from the 
3.1 million barrel a day October 
quota, which was the all-time high. 
A further cut in December is indi- 
cated and other states are expected 
to clamp down on production. 

There are some signs of weaken- 
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ing of the price structure for refined 


|products, among them the recent 


gasoline price wars which swept the 
Eastern seaboard and a few other 
sections of the country. Any lowering 
of prices means narrower unit mar- 
gins since the price of crude is rela- 
tively stable and, in fact, crude pro- 
ducers are now petitioning for higher 
prices because of rising costs all 
around. And narrower profit mar- 
gins, with consumption holding ever. 
moderately under the peak levels 
reached during the second quarter of 
the year, mean smaller earnings for 
the oil companies, instead of the con- 
tinued improvement many of them 
professed to see ahead only a few 
months ago. Dividends, however, do 
not appear in any danger. 

Because of the cyclical nature of 
the industry, oil company shares at- 
tract a speculative following at times, 
rendering the issues responsive to 
temporary developments and fluctu- 
ations in earnings. The present mar- 
ket unsteadiness appears due en- 
tirely to factors of a temporary na- 
ture. Nothing affecting the basic 
soundness of the industry, nor the 
longer term prospects of even the 
average integrated unit, has devel- 
oped on the domestic scene, nor are 
any of them directly involved in the 
Iranian situation. The industry has 
shown its capacity to work its way 
safely through the shoals encountered 
from time to time in the business 
current, and its long term growth 
dossibilties are almost too obvious to 
1eed comment. 


Dividend Meetings 


he following dividend meetings 

are scheduled for dates indicated. 
Vleetings are frequently moved up a 
lay or more, or may be postponed. 


November 15: Allen _ Industries; 
Amalgamated Leather; Amalgamated 
Sugar; Associates Investment; Bruns- 
vick-Balke-Collender; Davison Chemi- 
al; Edison Bros.; The Fair; Florida 
Power; Gaylord Container; General 
Cigar; Greyhound Corp.; Joy Manufac- 
turing; Lily-Tulip Cup; Maytag Co.; 
Phillips-Jones Corp.; Publicker Indus- 
tries; Seaboard Finance; Selby Shoe; 
Southern Pacific; Texas Gulf Sulphur; 
Union Stockyards of Omaha. 
November 16. Alabama Power; 
American Sumatra Tobacco; Bayuk 
igars; Dan River Mills; Diana Stores; 
Dobeckmun Co.; Glidden Co.; Hobart 
Manufacturing; Kansas City Southern 
Railway; Kennecott Copper; Lehn & 
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Fink; Monarch Knitting; Niles-Bement- 
Pond; Quaker Oats; Richfield Oil; 
Russell Manufacturing; Sherwin-Wil- 
liams of Canada; Soss Manufacturing; 
Texas Utilities; United Carbon; Vir- 
ginia Carolina Chemical; Woodward & 
Lothrop. 


November 17: Tecumseh Products; 
Traux-Traer Coal. 

November 19: Armstrong Rubber; 
California Pacific Utilities; Campbell 
Wyant & Cannon Foundry; Central 
Foundry; Christiania Securities; Dixie 
Ice Cream; E. I. duPont de Nemours; 
General Portland Cement; G. Heileman 
Brewing; Pittsburgh Steel; United 
Fruit; United Gas; Washington Water 
Power; White Motor. 


November 20: American Colortype; 
American Cyanamid; Aspinook Corp.; 
Briggs & Stratton; Capital Transit; 
Cleveland Graphite Bronze; Coleman 
Co.; Driver-Harris; Eastman Kodak; 
Food Fairs Stores; Gemmer Manufac- 
turing; Georgia Power; Glenmore Dis- 
tilleries; Goldblatt Bros.; B. F. Good- 
rich; Interstate Power; Joslyn Manu- 
facturing & Supply; Kansas City Power 
& Light; Kansas City Gas & Electric; 
Libbey-Owens-Ford Glass; Magor Car; 
Mesta Machine; G. C. Murphy; Nopco 
Chemical; Pet Milk; Philadelphia Read- 
ing Coal & Iron; Pittsburgh Forgings; 
Public Service of Oklahoma; Republic 
Steel; Shepard-Niles Crane Hoist; 
Southern Indiana Gas & Electric; 
Sprague Electric; Twentieth Century- 
Fox; Utah Oil Refining; Waldorf Sys- 
tem; L. A. Spring & Wire. 

November 21: American Hawaiian 
S/S; American Stove; American Sugar 
Refining; American Telephone & Tele- 
graph; Basic Refractories; C. I. T. 
Financial; * California Water Service; 
Carey, Baxter & Kennedy; Chesebrough 
Manufacturing; Conde Nast Publica- 
tions; Connecticut Light & Power; Con- 
solidated Grocers; Continental Oil; 
Copperweld Steel; Crucible Steel; East- 
ern Stainless Steel; Great Western 
Sugar; Grinnell Corp.; Hazeltine Corp.; 
Inspiration Consolidated Copper; Inter- 
national Salt; Johns-Manville; P. Loril- 
lard Co.; Louisiana Land & Explora- 
tion; New Haven Water; Newmont 
Mining; Newport News Shipbuilding & 
Dry Dock; Paramount Pictures; Penn- 
sylvania Power & Light; Pennsylvania 
Salt; Potomac Electric Power; Ray- 
bestos-Manhattan; Stone & Webster; 
James Talcott; U. S. Tobacco; West 
Virginia Coal & Coke; West Virginia 
Pulp & Paper. 





BOND REDEMPTIONS 





Redemption 
Company Amount Date 
Chesapeake & Ohio Ry.—ref. & 
impr. mtge. 3%s, 1973........ $200,000 Dec. 1 
Jcksonville Terminal Co. — lst 
mtge. series A 3%s, 1977...... 19,000 Dec. 1 
Kansas Power & Light—ist mtge. 
SGie BOO ch dewidadesccceccce 65,000 Nov. 9 
Long Island Beach Gas Co.—lst 
MOOR, Ge, WB. cccccccccccece Entire Dec. 1 
Mission Corp.—deb. 8%s, 1966... 698,000 Dec. 27 
National Vulcanized Fibre—deb. 
Meee ME eh ddntensceciccace 75,000 Nov. 14 
Pacific Western Oil— deb. 3%3, 
ME a dtttniasnsekeusscnnecnns 200,000 Dee. 1 
Phillips Petroleum Co.—deb. 2%s, 
DEO - cengabbccetseteenessccess Entire Nov. 13 
Piedmont & Northern Ry. — lst 
mtge. 3%s 1966 ...........0- 36,000 Dec. 1 
Poli-New England Theatres — lst 
pita. Gh. DOU .caccnacdcdcoces 190,500 Nov. 27 
ochester Telephone Corp. — deb. 
6, RED = ecedisiewececcssicess 393,000 Dee. 1 






THE FLINTKOTE COMPANY 


A quarterly dividend of $1.00 per 
share has been declared on the 
$4Cumulative Preferred Stock 
payable December 15, 1951 to stock- 
holders of record at the close of busi- 
ness December 1, 1951. 

A quarterly dividend of $.50 per 
share and a year end dividend of 
$1.00 per share have been declared 
on theCommon Stock payable 

















December 10, 1951, to stockholders 
of record at the close of business 
November 26, 1951. 
CLIFTON W. GREGG, 
Vice-President and Treasurer 


Nowember 7, 1951 

















SKILSAW une. 


5033 Elston Ave., Chicago 30, Ill. 


Manufacturers of Portable 
Electric SKIL Tools 





65th Consecutive Cash Dividend 





At a meeting of the Board of 
Directors of Skilsaw, Inc., which 
was held November 2, 1951, a 
quarterly dividend of 30¢ per 
share on Skilsaw common stock 
was declared payable Decem- 
ber 15, 1951, to stockholders of 
record December 1, 1951. 

An Extra Dividend of 35¢ 
per share was also declared 
payable December 27, 1951, to 
stockholders of record Decem- 
ber 1, 1951. 


E. B. McConville 





SKIL 


Vice-Pres. & Treas. 
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FIRTH Aa CARPET 


COMPANY, NEW YORK, N.Y. 
DIVIDEND NOTICE 


The Board of Directors has this day 
declared a dividend of 20 cents 
($.20) per share on the common 
stock, payable December 1, 1951 
to stockholders of record November 
15, 1951. The transfer books will 
not close. 
W. W. HARTS, JR. 


Treasurer 
November 2, 1951 
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STOCK FACTOGRAPHS 














Collins & Aikman Corporation 





Hall (W. F.) Printing Company 





Incorporated: 1927, Delaware; established 1844. Office: 200 Madison 

Ave., New York 16, N. Y. Annual meeting: First Wednesday in June 

od oe W. 10th St., Wilmington, Del. Number of stockholders (February, 
51): 3,000. 


Capitalization: 
DP DARIN obs J vichance tates seunsssineanaen ee -*$5,250,000 
Se RN MNO isis bss von cece ss 20% onnsoucesouneuce emer 562,800 shs 


*Notes payable. 


Business: Largest domestic manufacturer of wool and 
mohair pile and flat upholstery fabrics; also makes men’s 
and women’s apparel fabrics. Normally, company supplies 
the greater part of automobile industry’s requirements, with 
General Motors, eae and Ford its chief customers. Of 
1950 output, 40% went into automotive fabrics, 22% into 
furniture fabrics, 22% into yarn and combing, 7% into men’s 
and women’s wear, remainder miscellaneous fabrics. 

Management: Capable and long experienced. 

Financial Position: Good. Working capital March 3, 1951, 
$17.8 million; ratio, 4.6-to-1; cash and equivalent, $2.2 million; 
U. S. Gov’ts, $175,833; inventories, $13.9 million. Book value 
of stock, $42.80 per share. 

Dividend Record: Payments 1927-28; 1935-36; 1937-42 and 
1944 to date. 

Outlook: Company’s principal customers normally experi- 
ence wide cyclical swings, and they are reflected in sales and 
earnings from year to year. Style changes introduce a risk 
element. 

Comment: The shares carry the usual risk attaching to 
cyclical commodity issues. 


EARNINGS, DIVIDEND RECORD AND PRICE RANGE OF STOCK 


Years ended Feb. 28 1945 1946 1947 1948 1949 1950 1951 1952 
Earned per share.... $3.24 $4.82 $6.36 $0.60 *$0.92 $0.09 *f$3.04 $3.30 


Calendar Years 1944 1945 1946 1947 1948 1949 1950 1951 
Dividends paid ..... $1.00 $1.00 $1.25 $1.50 $1.00 $0.50 $0.25 $1.15 
PRM i scccwknebnesic 38 50% 63% 46 25% 17% 23% 23% 
1 csgccessaven eos 2534 343% 37 23% 15 13% 19 16% 


*Includes life insurance policy proceeds, $0.55 in 1948-49, $0.37 in 1950-51. 53 
weeks to March 3; tncludes Canadian subsidiary; reduced by $2.39 in change-over 
to ‘‘lifo.”” {Six months to September 1, 1951 (first fiscal half) vs. $1.78 ($0.35 non- 
recurring) in same 1950 period. 





Pacific American Fisheries, Inc. 





Incorporated: 1928, Delaware, to succeed business originally established 


1904. Office: Fourth Street and MHarris Avenue, Bellingham, Wash. 
Annual meeting: Last Thursday in May. Number of stockholders (Janu- 
ary 31, 1951): 1,786. 

Capitalization: 

OE SN OE. ont Sak ew snes éss:c eens dk eeehkeeh aed ORR ReREe Non 
Cepia RE AES: DRED eos aise vk.ises sew ndinpesaesSennacioeesean 376,868 she 


Business: The largest salmon packer in the world. Together 
with subsidiaries, forms a thoroughly integrated unit, mak- 
ing its own catch and owning its own ships, canneries, ware- 
houses, shipyards and equipment. Facilities are in Alaskan 
and Puget Sound areas. Owns Cedergreen Frozen Pack Corp. 

Management: Progressive and experienced. 


Financial Position: Strong. Working capital February 28, 
1951, $4.8 million; ratio, 3.6-to-1; cash and equivalent, $2.8 
million; U. S. Gov’ts, $100,000. Book value of stock, $30.53 per 
share. 

Dividend Record: Payments 1929-30; 1935-38, 1941-44 and 
1946 to date. 

Outlook: In addition to inventory and price factors, earn- 
ings depend upon the vagaries of fish catches from year to 
year and are thus relatively unpredictable. 

Comment: Industry characteristics require a speculative 
rating for the stock. 


EARNINGS, DIVIDEND RECORD AND PRICE RANGE OF STOCK 


Years ended Feb. 28 1945 1946 1947 1948 1949 1950 1951 1952 
Earned per share.... $1.42 $1.10 $2.01 $4.89 $4.64 $1.67 $3.04 PES 
Calendar Years 1944 1945 1946 1947 1948 1949 1950 1951 
Dividends paid ..... $1.00 None $1.00 $1.50 $2.00 $1.00 $1.50 $1.00 
PR siesee seer eos 14% 22% 19 16 15% 14 21% 19% 
a ae 10% 13% 10 10 11% 11% 11% 14% 
28 








Incorporated: 1893, Illinois; established 1888. 
Chicago 39, Ill. “Annual meeting: 
stockholders (May 15, 1951): 2,426. 


Capitalization: 


SEE I IIe 5 64.55 'n nace nodal sou dewsd bce ew ee eeeaseeene $4,125,000 
PN PD oh in Shin ew ncdatusr ects ese eeebnaeaaeres 931,774 
ee er ene ee ner enn 1,000,000 shs 


Office: 4600 Diversey Ave., 
Third Monday in June. Number of 


































Business: Specializes in printing large circulation periodi- 
cals, magazines, mail order catalogues and paper covered 
pocket-size books. Major part of business is on long term 
contract assuring continuity of volume. Principal customers 
include Sears, Roebuck; Montgomery Ward; Spiegel, Inc.; 
Jim Brown Stores; Rexall Drug; Lane Bryant; Aldens, Inc.,; 
National Bellas Hess, and General Motors. 

Management: Able and experienced. 

Financial Position: Good. Working capital March 31, 1951, 
$10.3 million; ratio, 3.1-to-1; cash and equivalent, $2.9 million; 
U. S. Gov’ts, $4.9 million. Book value of stock, $21.44 per 
share. 

Dividend Record: Payments 1924-32, and 1940 to date. 

Outlook: Although subject to cyclical influences, company 
will benefit from maintenance of a high level of magazine 
circulation and advertising volume over the next few years. 

Comment: Stock is a businessman’s investment. 


*EARNINGS, DIVIDEND RECORD AND PRICE RANGE OF STOCK 


Years ended Mar. 31 1945 1946 1947 1948 1949 1950 1951 1952 
Earned per share.... $1.19 $1.70 $3.05 $2.70 $2.88 $2.43 $2.58 71.30 


Calendar years 1944 1945 1946 1947 1948 1949 1950 1951 
Dividends paid ..... $0.40 $0. 37% $0.87% $1.25 $1.25 $1.25 $1.50 $0.90 
REEEM siwsscesesswce 7h 25 19% 16% 14% 14% 18 19% 
BI in scisencesanns 6 14% 14 12% 12 12 135% 15% 





*Adjusted for 25% stock dividend in 1945 and 2-for-1 stock split in 1946. 7Six 
months to September 30 vs. $1.38 in same 1950 period. 
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United Shoe Machinery Corporation 





Incorporated: 1905, New Jersey, succeeding an 1899 consolidation of 
established businesses. Office: 140 Federal Street, Boston, Mass. Annual 
meeting: Fourth Thursday in July, at 117 Main St., Flemington, N. J. 
Number of stockholders (April 3, 1951): Preferred, 1,805; common, 23,748. 


Capitalization: 
Long term debt 


*Preferrec stock 6% po ($25 par) 250, oir = 
COMO IE CES MN oi ecb bbe schncadimesboecesscephene 2,312,665 shs 


*Non-callable. 






Business: Largest manufacturer of shoe machinery, ac- 
counting for about 90% of most important types. Owns more 
than 300 patents. Most machines are leased. Also makes shoe 
factory supplies including findings and accessories and pro- 
duces tanning machinery. Larger proportion of net is derived 
from rentals, royalties and licenses. 

Management: Experienced and progressive. 

Financial Position: Strong. Working capital February 28, 
1951, $18.3 million; ratio, 2.5-to-1; cash, $6.9 million; market- 
able securities, $8.7 million. Book value of common stock, 
$35.01 per share. 

Dividend Record: Regular payments on preferred; on com- 
mon 1905 to date. 

Outlook: Rental income, which follows the trend of shoe 
industry activity, should permit above-average earnings 
stability. However, a still-pending Government anti-trust 
suit and the absence of growth possibilities are adverse 
longer term factors. 

Comment: Preferred is of investment grade; common has 
income appeal. 


oe ee hp de ei Mi i teed th bk beh beet eek, bent bed, eh tee bed 


EARNINGS, DIVIDEND RECORD AND PRICE RANGE OF COMMON STOCK 
Years ended 


about Feb. 28 1945 1946 1947 1948 1949 1950 1951 1954 
*Earned per share.. a 14 “ ae Se $3.16 $2.56 $3.17 oad 
tEarned per share.. 16 3.31 ja 58 3.43 coos 
Calendar years ioe om aa be 1948 1949 1950 ©1951 
Dividends paid ..... $3.12% $3. 12% $3.12% $3.50 $3.50 $2.87% $2.50  $2.51% 


High (N. Y. a. 17% 83 84% 71% 62% 52 ) to 49% 
Low (N. Y. Curb)... 69 73% 67% 54 48 42 41h 


*Company only; ~ contingency reserves, $0.49 in 1945. tCompany and domestit 
subsidiaries, as filed with SEC, after contingency reserves, $0.49 in 1945 and credit 


$0.92 in 1947, $0.32 in 1948 and $0.32 in 1949. 
FINANCIAL WORLI 
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CORPORATE EARNINGS 





EARNED PER SHARE 
ON COMMON STOCK: 1951 1950 


9 Months to Sepiember 30 


Abbott Laboratories ..... $2.33 $2.15 
Air-Way Elec. Appliance 2.19 2.74 
Allied Chemical & Dye... 3.37 3.04 
0 eee 1.33 0.77 
Amer. Bank Note........ 0.80 0.76 
Amer. Cyanamid ........ 7.14 6.13 
Amer. Home Products ... 2.20 2.37 
Amer. Machine & Metals 2.88 1.33 
Amer. Metal Products.... 2.29 3.30 
re ee eee 1.21 1.42 
Amer. Phenolic ......... 1.86 1.81 
Amer. Safety Razor...... 0.43 0.53 
Amer. Writing Paper.... 1.52 0.82 
Anderson-Prichard Oil .. 4.48 4.73 
Armoo Steed ..s.0. 6865. 5.10 8.87 
Arundel Corp. oc cacsce 1.66 2.39 
Atchison, Top. & Santa Fe 5.95 8.85 
Atlantic Coast Line R.R... 8.12 9.95 
Ailes TH ce cinedadas é: 2.38 1.80 
Babbitt (B.T.) Inc....... 0.82 0.74 
Det GE Gas bbadiw. cvs 5.18 1.77 
eer 2.78 3.50 
Bower Roller Bearing.... 2.31 2.86 
Briggs & Stratton........ 3.66 2.69 
Buckeye Pipe Line....... 0.84 1.17 
DAG GOe ide Sec Sets 2.46 3.84 
Bush Terminal ......... 0.97 0.46 
Campbell, Wyant & Cannon 
eee re eres 1.77 3.36 
Century Ribbon Mills.... 1.16 0.89 
Certain-teed Products.... 2.30 2.62 
Chesapeake & Ohio Ry... 3.20 3.21 
Cie PRIOR 60s désccnccs 2.56 3.04 
Clark Equipment ........ 5.31 4.63 
Combustion Engineering 4.39 5.75 
Continental Oil ......... 3.22 3.07 
LS ere 0.56 0.42 
Crown Cork & Seal...... 2.22 0.99 
a 0.84 0.63 
Deep Rock Oil .......... 4.50 5.09 
Detroit-Michigan Stove... D0.02 0.30 
Doehler-Jarvis .......... 4.59 4.45 
Dome Mines ............ *0.54 *0.64 
Dun & Bradstreet ....... 1.72 2.40 
re 4.87 5.82 
Ekco Products .......... 2.30 2.14 
Electric Ferries ......... 0.85 0.52 
Falstaff Brewing ........ 0.92 1.28 
Felt & Tarrant Mfg...... 2.51 0.78 
Follansbee Steel ........ 3.51 2.50 
i 0.62 1.62 
‘General Bronze .......... 2.91 3.79 
General Motors ......... 4.15 7.91 
Gen. Refractories ....... 5.09 5.29 
Gen. Steel Castings...... 2.33 2.31 
Goebel Brewing ......... 0.80 0.99 
Gotham Hosiery ......... 0.10 1.07 
Granite City Steel........ 3.43 4.46 
Gulf, Mobile & Ohio..... 2.43 4.67 
Harbison-Walker Refract. 3.41 3.69 
Hastings Mfg. .......... 0.56 0.65 
Hazel-Atlas Glass ....... 1.38 1.43 
Helme (George W.) .... 1.31 1.62 
Howton OF oi... cs. ss 4.80 3.96 
Hudson Bay Mining...... *4.51 *3.98 
Interchemical Corp. ...... 2.44 4.73 
Intertype Corp. .......... ‘3.02 2.86 
Jones & Laughlin Steel... 3.67 4.88 
Kings County Ltg........ 0.33 0.22 
Kirby Petroleum ........ 1.81 0.82 
Koppers Co., Inc......... 4.39 4.65 
Lambert NR are ia recs 1.98 2.31 
Lehigh Valley R.R....... 1.27 1.34 
Lily-Tulip Cup .......... 5.57 6.44 
Lone Star Cement........ 1.99 2.60 
Louisville & Nashville.... 5.95 6.25 





EARNED PER SHARE 


ON COMMON STOCK: 1951 


1950 


9 Months to September 30 


Maine Central R.R...... . $7.77 
Marion Power Shovel.... 3.13 
McGraw-Hill Publishing. 5.22 
McQuay-Norris Mfg. .... 1.88 
Midland Steel Products.. 5.60 
Minnesota & Ont. Paper.. 3.08 
Mission Development .... 0.64 
Monarch Machine Tool.. 1.29 
Moore-McCormack Lines. 2.69 


National Cylinder Gas.... 1.36 


National Lead .......... 1.46 
National Supply ......... 4.29 
ee eee 0.71 
Newport Industries ...... 2.28 
Northern Pacific Ry...... 3.02 
Packard Motor Car...... 0.33 
Park & ‘Filford:...\...... 2.32 
Pennsylvania R.R........ 0.47 
Pfeiffer Brewing ........ 1.64 
eS re 1.63 
Pittsburgh Steel ........ 4.18 
Pressed Steel Car........ 1.01 
Quaker State Oil........ 1.62 
Re eee 1.15 
eee 2.30 
pe a 5.58 
St. Joseph Lead.......... 4.15 
Seaboard Air Line R.R... 8.37 
ge ne 3.98 
SOP CE BL) « cscencces 0.08 
| 7.79 
4 RR rarer 4.88 
Simonds Saw & Steel.... 6.15 
oS eee 4.84 
a ee ree 8.44 
Smith (Alexander) ...... D1.98 
Staley (A. E.) Mfg...... 1.62 
Standard Brands ........ 1.81 
Standard Forgings ...... 2.03 
Standard Oil (Cal)....... 4.55 
Standard Oil (N. J.).... 6.65 
Standard Ry. Equipment.. 1.81 
Studebaker Corp. ........ 3.73 
Sunshine Mining ........ 0.69 
Sutherland Paper ....... 2.31 
Symington-Gould ........ 0.64 
‘i eee 2.50 
go ee eee 4.80 
Texas Gulf Producing.... 2.08 
Texas Gulf Sulphur...... 5.86 
Texas & Pac. Coal & Oil 2.86 
Texas & Pacific Ry....... 12.04 
Tide Water Assoc. Oil... 4.19 
Toledo Edison .......... 0.68 
I I isis ic os vias 1.20 
Union Pacific R.R........ 8.66 
United Air Lines........ 3.04 
United-Carr Fastener .... 3.14 
U. S. Playing Card...... 2.93 
Oe ee 10.52 
ae Sere 4.44 
a Re re 1.12 
U. S. Truck Lines....... 1.52 
Vanadium Corp. ........- 3.75 
Venezuelan Petroleum 0.74 
Victor Chemical ........ 1.20 
Vise TFs... oc cane 3.14 
Watt @ Bottd. ........ 60s 0.04 
Webster Tobacco ........ 0.11 
West Kentucky Coal..... 1.94 
Western Auto Supply.... 5.62 
Western Maryland Ry.... 5.25 
Yale & Towne Mfg....... 3.67 
Youngstown Sheet & Tube 7.03 
eG TAD: 5266 cae ctase 5.46 





*Canadian currency. D—Deficit. 
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YOU GET THE GOOD THINGS FIRST FROM CHRYSLER CORPORATION 





DIVIDEND ON 
COMMON STOCK 


The Directors of Chrysler Corporation 
have declared a dividend of one 
dollar and fifty cents ($1.50) per 
share on the outstanding common 
stock, payable December 12, 1951 
to stockholders of record at the close 
of business November 15, 1951. 


B. E. HUTCHINSON 
Chairman, Finance Committee 














NATIONAL CAN 
CORPORATION 


DIVIDEND 


The Board of Directors today de- 
clared a dividend of fifteen cents 
(15c) per share on the Common Stock 
of the Company, payable December 
14, 1951, to stockholders of record 
at the close of business November 30, 


bys. C. L. THOMPSON 
Chairman of the Board 
and President 
November 2, 1951. 


























YOUR FIRM IMPRINT—NO EXTRA COST 


POKER METER 


(COPYRIGHTED) 


















This handsome enameled, multicolored, 
wood Poker Slide Rule quickly and easily 
tells you whether to raise, stay or get out. 
Educational, novel and a fine gift. Its in- 
sult value alone—to veteran poker players 
—is well worth the price. $1.25 postpaid 
or 6 for $6.00. 
Order Several Today! 


IDEAS UNLIMITED 


P. O. Box 553 San Diego 6, Calif. 
GIVE TO POKER BUDDIES AND CUSTOMERS 






Same Prices 














REAL ESTATE 


CALIFORNIA 
REAL ESTATE FOR SALE 


40-ACRE citrus orchard, navel and valencias. 
Located in richest citrus area of So. California. 
Frost free. Charming old (modernized) 6-room 
bungalow, adjoining brick guest house (large pla 
room with fireplace for indoor barbecuing), bed- 
room, two half baths. Screened flagstone porch 
facing filtered Paddock swimming pool 20x40. 
Landscaped grounds. Brick, two-story, two-car 
garage with attractive 4-room apartment. Laundry 
room. Equipment building and workroom. Own 
well. On State Highway, 10 minutes from town 
of 3,500 pop., 50 miles north of Los Angeles. 
Principals only, $170,000. 


Route #1—Box 213, Fillmore, California 


BUSINESS OPPORTUNITY 


WILL BUY for investors Oil, Gas and Mineral 
leases and Royalty on lands in this, Washington 
County, Alabama, ‘which is bounded on North, 
East and West by Oil producing counties. Ten 
year leases can be bought for $5.00 per acre 
bonus with $1.00 per acre annual rentals. 

Plus my commission of $1.00 per acre. 
WALLACE P. PRUITT, Attorney 
Phone 6002 P. O. Box 101 
Chatom, Alabama 

















NOVEMBER 14, 1951 
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STOCK FACTOGRAPHS 








Anderson-Prichard Oil Corp. 





So we, § 


Sharon Steel Corporation 





incorporated: 1930, Delaware, established 1922. Office: 1,000 Apco Tower, 
Oklahoma City 2, Oklahoma. Annual meeting: First Thursday in April. 
of stockholders (March 1, 1951): 4,400. 


Saat 





A oo ale Peay Mo ee *$1,600,000 
tCabita stock “sie ON EE ie Pe ore See ee ee 813,433 shs 


“Serial notes. {Prichard family held 2344% of stock in December, 1950. 





Business: Engaged in virtually all phases of the petroleum 
industry. Products are marketed chiefly in Oklahoma and 
north central states. Gasoline is distributed under company’s 
brand name Challenge to independent dealers and to larger 
companies under their brands. Industrial naphthas and 
other solvents are sold through 13 bulk stations. In 1950, 
crude production was 2,966,852 barrels, 89.6% of 3,312,010- 
barrel refinery run. 

Management: Capable and aggressive. 

Financial Position: Good. Working capital March 31, 1951, 
$5.6 million; ratio, 2.8-to-1; cash and special deposits, $1.1 
million; U. S. Gov’ts, $2.2 million. Book value of stock, $33.83 
per share. 

Dividend Record: Payments 1946 to date. 

Outlook: Further growth is in prospect so long as petro- 
leum demand remains at a high level. Eventual improvement 
in the oil supply situation, however, will narrow margins 
and subject the company to greater competition from larger 
units in the field. 

Comment: Stock is an average equity in the integrated 
oil group. 

EARNINGS, DIVIDEND RECORD AND PRICE RANGE OF STOCK 
Years ended Dec. 31 1944 1945 1946 1947 1948 1949 1950 1951 
Earned per share.... $2.82 $3.11 $2.45 $4.42 = en 


$5.76 $4.48 
Dividends paid....... Not available 0.75 1.00 1.55 0.95 
RE ee ere Listed N.Y.S.E. 27% 23 36% 28% 36 Ht 
ee ee ae April, 1946 15% 14 18% 15% 19% 81 


*Nine months to September 30 vs. $4.73 ($1.89 non-recurring) in same 1950 period. 





Ohio Edison Company 





Incorporated: 1930, Ohio, as a consolidation of five established companies; 
former parent, Commonwealth & Southern, distributed 89.9% holdings to 
own shareholders in 1949. Office: 47 North Main St., Akron 8, Ohio. 
Annual meeting: Thursday following fourth Tuesday in April. Number of 
stockholders (February 25, 1950): Preferred, 4,670; common, 60,691. 


Capitalization: 


Pe Pe cusssckh an ene hexcekoes usd oase sels seat ewe $140,844,000 
*Preferred stock 4.40% cum. ($100 par)................000. 180,000 shs 
tPreferred stock 3.90% cum. ($100 par) 
DN INO. °c) > cane cecebtan scntetnahwumesbne $8,104,900 
AE EL RE NE) 50 Sab caponkianu<susaceusercsereeeer 4,798,461 shs 


*Callable at $108. 


*Callable at $104.625 through June 1, 1956, $103.625 
thereafter. 


Business: Supplies electric service to 294 communities in 
Ohio and western Pennsylvania, having a population of 
approximately 1.5 million. Principal cities served include 
Akron, Youngstown and Springfield, Ohio, and New Castle, 
Sharon and Farrell, Pa. 

Management: Competent. 

Financial Position: Good. Working capital (pro forma) 
December 31, 1950, $47.4 million; ratio, 3.2-to-1; cash and U.S. 
Gov’ts (unsegregated), $51.2 million. Book value of common 
stock, $19.70 per share. 

Dividend Record: Regular payments on preferred stocks; 
on common, 1930 to date. 

Outlook: Power demand in company’s highly industrialized 
territory should continue to expand in the period ahead. 
However, earnings gains will probably lag behind increases 
in revenues due to higher taxes and costs. 

Comment: Stock is a good income producer. 

EARNINGS, DIVIDEND RECORD AND PRICE RANGE OF COMMON STOCK 


Years ended Dec. 31 1944 1945 1946 1947 1948 1949 1950 1951 
Earned per share.. res 35 * 88 $3.05 


$3.15 Be 4 $2.95 2.98 1.85 

Dividends paid ..... .67 -00 2.10 2.00 2.00 soo 181.65 
PROGR. vincetiicons><ee tech N. - 8. E. 87% 38 a 83 ‘Se 33% 
BE isekbosssenencee September, 1946 30% 27 26% 27% 28 80% 
*Average shares. +tNine months to September 30 vs. $2.85 in same 1950 period. 
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incorporated: _—, Pennsylvania. Office: Sharon, Pa. Annual meeting: 
hasch.  iemb ber of stockholders (December 31, 1950): 


~~ *Notes payable to banks and insurance company. 






Business: Relatively small but well-integrated producer of 
hot- and cold-rolled strip, bars and stainless steel strip. Cus- 
tomers include automobile, aircraft, electrical equipment, 
furniture, refrigerator, stove, machinery and railroad indus- 
tries. Ingot output in 1950 was 1,448,978 tons, semi-finished 
and finished products, 1,047,795 tons. Company holds 
201,500 shares (16.38%) of Mullins Manufacturing Corp. and 
142,500 shares (9.9%, bought in 1951) in National Supply Co. 

Management: Able and experienced. 

Financial Position: Good. Working capital July 31, 1951, 
$31.4 million; ratio, 2.7-to-1; cash, $15.8 million; U. S. Gov’ts, 
$1.1 million; inventories, $23.7 million. Book value of stock, 
$54.45 per share. 

Dividend Record: Payments 1916-18; 1926-30; 1936-87 and 
1940 to date. 

Outlook: Competitive position of company has improved 
materially as result of improved integration, increased oper- 
ating efficiency and wider markets. 

Comment: Stock is an improving issue in cyclical steel 
group. 

*EARNINGS, DIVIDEND RECORD AND PRICE RANGE OF STOCK 
Years ended Dec. 31 1944 1945 1946 1947 1948 1949 1950 1951 


+ > Mm o7m © © »® © 


~~ FD ss" ©} 


CD 


Earned per share.. ae 2 $1.24 $2.93 $7.26 $9.97 $3.59 $10.08 $7.79 
Dividends. paid ..... 0.67 0.87 1.33 1.67 1.33 3.08 8.50 
High cccccccccccess 13% 18% 26% 27 3% 25 34 50% 
Low Oe eececnsecceee 8% 10% 15% io 20 reg 17 82% 


~ *Adjusted for 50% stock dividend in 1950. +Paid 50% in stock. {Nine months to 
September 30 vs. $6.69 in same 1950 period. 
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Zenith Radio Corporation 





Incorporated: 1923, Illinois; established 1915. Office: 6001 Dickens 


Avenue, Chicago 39, Ill. Annual meeting: Fourth Tuesday in July. 7 
Number of stockholders: About 5,600. 

Capitalization: « 
Ste A TO ok oo d.n 00.6 bio 40% SMe cline t hoe Sdiwe dieses onewee $2,400,000 

Capital stock 44 Oe ear EAE em re Te re 492,464 shs 





















Business: A leading manufacturer of home radio receiver, 
television sets, phonographs, tubes, speakers, record changers, 
batteries, coils, hearing aids, Windcharger electric generating 
equipment and fractional horsepower motors. Owns and 
operates FM Station WWZR and Television Station W9XZV, 
in Chicago; the latter used mainly for experimental purposes. 
Company owns Phonevision system for paid television and 
seeks license for a station to transmit first run motion 
pictures, etc. 

Management: Able and aggressive. 

Financial Position: Good. Working capital December 31, 
1950, $18.9 million; ratio, 2.1-to-1; cash, $9.9 million; U. S. 
Gov'ts, $1.8 million. Book value of stock, $47.04 per share. 

Dividend Record: Payments 1925-26; 1928-29; 1937; 1939 to 
date. 

Outlook: Company occupies a leading position in a growth 
industry, but intermediate variations in demand suggest an 
irregular trend of earnings, while rapid technological changes 
within the industry create some degree of risk. 

Comment: Stock is one of the better situations in a specu- 
lative group. 

EARNINGS, ae: ——- - PRICE pe ae STOCK 


*Years ended Dec. 31. 1945 194 1948 1949 1950 1951 
Earned per share....$3.23 1880. 20 $§$1. 21 $7.08 x¥$5.50 $10, Toxtsii. 43 6$5.46 


~~ 4 45 


an Be tet 2 


Calendar years 1944 1945 1946 1947 1948 1949 1950 1951 1 
Dividends paid ..... $1.00 $1.00 $1.00 $1.00 $1.50 $1.50 $3.50 ca : 
WMA S535 cea de ccd 44% 44 42% 25 35 33 70 
len inka eau a aeines 33% 84 19% 14% 19% Ht 81 47 

] 


“Years ended April 30 from 1945 to first report in 1950. tEtght months to Decem 
81 (fiscal yea me ed). mt baa 30 rencevtiation. §Includes eurrrbeatt tx credit 
.43 in 1 er contingency reserve. x—After am 
- goodmiil, wnt 85 in 1949, $3.23 in 1950. z—Nine months to September 80 (no 


compa: 
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STOCK FACTOGRAPHS 








Archer-Daniels-Midland Company 


Austin, Nichols & Co., Inc. 





Incorporated: 1923, Delaware, as consolidation ¢ ie companies, the 
oldest established in 1898. = : 600 Roanoke B I. wy 2; 
ee and Woolworth Bidg., 233 Broadway, New Yon Annual 

a} ae: Eaaad Tuesday in’ October. Number of pA, ‘(May 21, 
195 : 4,647. 


may cosy A 


el ike wktin' 0a cee 6 680 t 6cd coe s0seed cecesiectinceteghen 
Capital ne "a BRIA a.8 2 Gc Late pe ese iwacdne needa cet 1,634 Vis. ‘a= 


Business: A leading processor of flaxseed, soybeans and 
other oil seeds; capacity over 45 million bushels annually. 
Also refines vegetable and fish oils, is largest U. S. producer 
of core oils and soy flour, produces salad and cooking oils, 
chemical products, mixed feeds, flax tow and shives. Active 
grain handling and merchandising business operates nearly 
65 million bushels of storage capacity. Commander Larabee 
Division, is the country’s fifth largest flour miller. 

Management: Capable and of long experience. 

Financial Position: Good. Working capital June 30, 1951, 
$49.6 million; ratio, 2.2-to-1; cash and equivalent, $11.5 mil- 
lions; tax refunds receivable, $7.0 million; inventories, $56.6 
million. Book value of common stock, $52.25 per share. 

Dividend Record: Payments 1927 to date. 

Outlook: Business is inherently sensitive to changes in 
economic cycle and in cost-price relationships, but company 
has made progress toward relative stability through diversi- 
fication of markets, employment of “Lifo” inventory valuing 
methods and hedging wherever possible. 

Comment: Stock is among the stronger issues in the gen- 
erally speculative commodity group. 


"EARNINGS, DIVIDEND RECORD AND PRICE RANGE OF STOCK 


Years ended June 30 1944 1945 1946 1947 1948 1949 1950 1951 
Earned per share....{$2.86 $2.18 $4.04 $9.58 $7.55 $7.37 $5.71 $6.58 
Calendar years 


Dividends paid ..... 0.83 0.70 2.00 1.25 2.00 2.00 2.40 2.80 
High ..cccccccccees 19 30% 41% 39% 34% 42% 49% 60 
TOW .ccccccccccccce 14 16% 26% 30 24 26% 33% 46% 





*Adjusted for $-for-1 Yor split in 1945. Restated by company. {fAfter net credits 
for recoverable taxes, $0.66 in 1948; $1.19 in 1949, net debit $0.34 in 1950, net credit 
0.19 in 1951. Note: In three months to Septemb er 30 (first fiscal quarter) earned 
1.38 per share vs. $1.14 in same 1950 period. 





The Manhattan Shirt Company 


Incorporated: 1919, Va.; established 1855. Office: North Third St. & Kent 
Ave., Brooklyn 11, N. ¥. Annual meeting: Tuesday in July at 


Fourth 
Richmond, Va. Number of stockholders (May 23, 1951): Preference, 
; common, 1,200. 
Capitalization: 
WT CRED addan6d cc. adeddneacsdaadacestencnscicte<‘cotueededas None 
*Prior preference stock $1.20 cum. (no par)..........-..-.-++ 108,500 shs 
COMMENTS SOGETE CUD BORD occ ce cccctcccccccecsecccccccccccecee 188,215 she 


*Callable at $20; convertible into common share-for-share. 


Business: Distributes wines and liquors and also several 
related beverage specialties. Owns or contracts for exclusive 
distribution of many well-known domestic and imported 
brands. Approximately 40% of sales normally comprise 
liquors put out under company’s owned or controlled brand 
names. In 1951, acquired most of assets of L. C. Bayers Co. 

Management: Experienced. 

Financial Position: Good. Working capital April 30, 1951, 
$4.7 million; ratio, 2.1-to-1; cash and special deposits, $816,263; 
inventories, $6.2 million. Book value of common stock, $15.38 
per share. 

Dividend Record: Payments on present preferred 1946 to 
date; initial common dividends 1950. 

Outlook: Increased operating costs, higher taxes and keen 
competition will restrict earnings, and it is doubtful whether 
profits will again reach the satisfactory levels of the mid-40s. 

Comment: Both the preferred and common stocks carry 
appreciable risks. 


EARNINGS RECORD AND PRICE RANGE OF COMMON STOCK 
Years ended Apr. 30 1945 1946 1947 1948 1949 1950 1951 1952 


Earned per share.... $2.96 $2.91 $1.61 $1.04 $1.41 $1.48 $2.07 *$0.18 
Calendar years 1944 1945 1946 1947 1948 1949 1950 1951 
Dividends paid .... None None None None None None _ $0.30 $0.50 
DE gubivataces eke 13% 20% 25 wis 9% 7% ae 10% 
Mr cide Gukeaadaaen 7 10% 10 5 4% 4% 6 7™% 





*Three months to July 31, 1951 (first fiscal quarter) vs. $0.33 in same 1950 period. 








Incorporated: 1912, 4 York, established 1867. Office: 444 Madison 


Avenue, New York 22, Y. Annual meeting: First Monday in October. 
Number of stockholders Nimrareh 1, 1951): 1,430. 


Capitalization: 


BO I WS 54.5.8. 6 os 6c dd baaR EAC siddicads ide ces Leute eweass *$43,000,000 
ON IE CU IID 5 5k 5b rica cate nd 8 eka sk Koes c ceca eCiaes 208,107 shs 


*Serial notes payable to banks. 


Business: One of the oldest and largest manufacturers of 
men’s shirts, pajamas, underwear, handkerchiefs. Company 
also is important in sport garments, beachwear, neckwear 
and specialty fabrics. Products are sold exclusively under 
the Manhattan trade name. 

Management: Capable. 

Financial Position: Good. Working capital June 30, 1951, 
$11.5 million; ratio, 5.6-to-1; cash, $2.2 million; inventories, 
$9.9 million. Book value of common stock, $44.30 per share. 

Dividend Record: Payments 1915-32 and 1934 to date. 

Outlook: Diversification in pajamas, sportswear and neck- 
wear, in addition to the basic shirt line, is a favorable factor. 
However, volume will continue to fluctuate in line with 
changes in consumer purchasing power and sharp swings 
are characteristic of the trade. 

Comment: Capital stock occupies an above-average posi- 
tion in an essentially speculative group. 


EARNINGS, DIVIDEND RECORD AND PRICE RANGE OF STOCK 
Years ended June ” 1944 1945 1946 1947 1948 1949 1950 1951 
Earned per share.... $2.51 $2.37 $5.41 $5.02 $2.82 D$0.34 %$2.43 $3.77 
Calendar years 


— eee 1.25 1.25 1.25 1.90 1.75 1.20 1.10 2.00 
MN - weagae casks 24% 39% 46% 32% 26 18 23% 25% 
aE ee 18% 24 26 22% 15% ist 16 19% 

*Fiscal years ended November 30 through pee. ac > months to June 30 (fiscal 
year changed). {After $0.88 trade-mark write-off. Deficit. 
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Thompson-Starrett Company, Inc. 





ineorporated: 1928, a. a —— 1899. Office: 444 be ogg 
Avenue, New York 22, meeting: Fourth Monday 
November. Number of ‘alealiees “(April 80, 1950): Preference, est: 
common, 3,685. 

Capitalization: 

Oia. cho ae Gd ote cnhads os de Civccedetenedeaecudeaaes eo 
WE GUNNS GEGU SULUW GUNN. (EO BOB) e ccc cccccccccccncccecences 63,896 
I a dieu runvednachdeendewaas 584,945 shs 





*Redeemable at $55 a share. 


Business: Engaged in construction of office and apartment 
buildings, industrial plants, banks, public buildings, etc., 
from a main office in New York City and branches in 
Chicago, San Antonio, Milwaukee, Boston, Washington and 
(through a subsidiary) Toronto, Canada. 

Management: Experienced. 


Financial Position: Fair. Working capital April 30, 1951, 
$740,099; ratio, 1.2-to-1; cash, $430,955; U. S. Gov’ts, $85,000; 
receivables, $3.5 million. Book value of common stock, $16.31 
per share. 


Dividend Record: Dividends paid on preference stock 1929- 
31, none since; arrears, $70 per share, October 1, 1951; no 
payments on common. 


Outlook: Expanding defense program should increase com- 
pany’s substantial backlog, but organization has suffered in 
recent years from practice of accepting fixed-price contracts 
on which losses have resulted from rising material costs, 
increased labor rates. Effect of recent reorganization of engi- 
neering and construction divisions is still undetermined. 


Comment: Stocks are speculative. 


EARNINGS RECORD AND PRICE RANGE OF COMMON STOCK 
Years ended Apr. = 1945 1946 1947 1948 1949 1950 1951 


Earned per share....D$0.68 $0.42 D$0.69 D$0.86 D$0.50 D$0.04 D$2.01 “Dg. 3 
Calendar years 1944 1945 1946 1947 1948 1949 1950 1951 
WOME vacdcccéscdics 5% 9% 138% 7™% 4% 4% oe 4% 
BONE: Sasiecctuvteecees 2 4% 5% 3% 1% 2% 2 2% 
“Three months to July 31 vs. deficit of $0.21 in same 1950 period. D—Deficit. 
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FREE BOOKLETS 


Upon request on your letterhead 
and without obligation any of 
these booklets will be sent direct 
from the issuing firms to which 
your request will be forwarded. 
Booklets are not mailed out by 
Financial World itself. 

Confine each letter to a re- 
quest for a single booklet 
giving name and complete 
address. 


Free Booklets Department 


FINANCIAL WORLD 
86 Trinity Pl., New York 6, N. Y. 





Behind Your Investment—New booklet answer- 
ing questions about savings plans which afford 
consistent dividend incomes and reasonable 
safety. 


Protection of Vital Records—A business man's 
digest of facts on the protection of vital 
records, currency and other valuables against 
fire and theft. Illustrated. 12 pages. 


Watching Service—Folder describes news di- 
gest, geared to individual securities—purpose 
is to keep investor posted on all news devel- 
opments that may affect his holdings. 


Tax-Exempt Bonds for Average Investors— 
Municipal bonds have attracted increasing in- 
vestments from businessmen, according to a 
new 40-page pamphlet, which discusses tax- 
exemption features, income potentials and 
the safety of these obligations. 


Investor's Reader—A copy of this popular 
semi-monthly digest offered without charge— 
features include "The Stock Market," "Busi- 
ness at Work" and "Production Personalities.” 


Sample Page of Charts—A leaflet showing 
six of over nine hundred stock charts with 
description of a graphic service. 


Guns as Gifts—For the businessman whose 
hobby is hunting there is no finer gift than 
a precision-made automatic shotgun. A new 
folder describes several models that will suit 
huntsmen of every degree of experience. 


What's Wrong with Being an Oil Company?— 
A timely article on the petroleum industry. 


Opening an Account—Many helpful hints on 
trading procedure and practice in this 24- 
page booklet, offered by N.Y.S.E. firm. 


Hints to Secretaries—A booklet listing proper 
salutations and complimentary closings; list of 
often misspelled words, rules for punctuation, 
guide for abbreviations, etc. Make request on 
business letterhead. 


Security & Industry Survey—A quarterly fore- 
cast of financial and business conditions in- 
cluding individual studies of thirty-four basic 
industries —a 48-page brochure generously 
illustrated with appropriate charts. 


Electric Typewriter—New brochure on the 
pioneer electric typewriter, and its several 
features, which contribute to the efficiency 
of the secretary or typist. 


Selected List—Specific suggestions to improve 
investment patterns on a “war or peace” 
basis. Industries as well as companies with 
favorable prospects discussed by N.Y.S.E. 
member firm. 
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<—READ LEFT SCALE Adjusted for READ RIGHT SCALE —> 
240 t Seasonal Variation 230 
200 | a 220 
180 = ff 215 
160 INDEX OF | 210 
140 INDUSTRIAL PRODUCTION 205 
120 Federal Reserve Board 200 
0 | aa 195 
1941 1942 1943 1944 1945 1946 1947 1948 1949 1950 1951 AM J J A S 
° ~ 1951 on, 1958 
Trade Indicators Oct.20. Oct.27. Nov.3—Nov.4 
{Electrical Output (KWH)%...............-. 7,150 7,234 7,319 6,551 
§Steel Operations (% of Capacity)............ 102.9 104.5 101.0 103.0 
Beebe: Car - Tas 5 i Ned 886,648 863,961 7850,000 862,184 
P 1951 ~ 1958 
Oct. 17 Oct. 24 Oct. 31 Nov. 1 
ee ae ee ee Federal )..... $33,798 $33,925 $34,083 $29,387 
{Total Commercial Loans...| Reserve |..... 20,489 20,472 20,571 16,476 
{Total Brokers’ Loans...... Members }..... 1,076 1,094 1,077 1,355 
qU. S. Gov’t Securities..... a. Pree 30,976 31,940 31,926 30,317 
{Demand Deposits.......... Cie Fk: $1,323 52,251 52,124 49,471 
Weta y Mi CCMIION . in ccc cp cecccccccscscee 28,385 28,301 28,410 27 219 
@Brokers’ Loans (New York City)............ 830 838 828 1,084 
000,000 omitted. §As of following week. j{Estimated. 
Market Statistics — New York Stock Exchange 
Closing Dow-Jones Oct. _ November ~~ 1951 . 
Averages: 31 1 2 3 5 6 High Low 
30 Industrials .. 262.35 264.06 261.94 259.57 259.76 Ex- 276.37 238.99 
20 Railroads ... 80.26 80.88 79.83 79.05 79.20 change 90.08 72.39 
15 Utilities 45.75 46.19 46.07 46.00 46.15 Closed 46.50 41.47 
65 Stocks ...... 94.97 95.68 94.87 94.13 94.27 | 100.04 86.92 
Oct. a November ~ 
Details of Stock Trading: 31 1 2 3 5 6 
Shares Traded (000 omitted).... 1,490 1,430 1,230 680 1,120 
ee” Rae a ee 1,114 1,107 1,104 919 1,084 
Number of Advances............ 577 609 241 118 409 
Number of Declines............. 293 264 621 605 404. Ex- 
Number Unchanged............. 244 234 242 196 271 change 
New Highs for 1951............. K 14 9 8 Closed 
New Lows for 1951............. 23 18 26 28 29 | 
Bond Trading: 
Dow-Jones 40-Bond Average.. 97.56 97.65 97.68 9767 97.57 | 
Bond Sales (000 omitted)........ $2,260 $2,130 $1,961 $740 $1,860 | 
*Average Bond Yields: as me 2 “a Qae * High Low. 
es Ore en 2.845% 2.838% 2.877% 2.904% 2.946% 2.951% 2. _— 
ih th Phe oak Sats ae 3.202 3.196 3.218 3.257 3.294 3.304 2.876 
Ru iiinknSaectdn 3.469 3.469 3.497 3.515 3.545 3.545 3.105 
Common Stock Yields: 
50 Industrials ..... 5.68 5.74 5.70 5.87 5.89 6.55 5.68 
20 Railroads ...... 5.60 5.63 5.64 5.81 5.96 6.69 5.60 
20 Utilities ........ 5.62 5.61 5.61 5.70 5.71 6.11 5.61 
00 GOecks: .i dscns. 5.67 5.72 5.69 5.85 5.87 6.46 5.67 





*Standard & Poor’s Corporation. 


The Most Active Stocks — Week Ended November 5, 1951 


National Power & LAGHt.......6060000s08c000 
Ee 3 i & reer rrr 
ee eS eee rr ee 
United States Steel 
eee ere ee 
Chesapeake & Ohio ahiesy 
Anaconda Copper 
CRE NON: bbs dae sas de degnwes amen 
Northern Pacific Railway 
Phillips Petroleum 


SH HSE RERECODRE REE COTE OOS 


SCO RECHEHROC RKO ROCROD OBE O 6 OS 


oso 6 6 «5 6 816 € 40 & 5.8 6 


ee 








Shares Closing: ~ 
Traded “Oct. 30 Nov. 5 
69,800 1% 2% 
65,800 69% 71% 
61,900 20% 21% 
55,500 41% 40% 
55,300 20% 211% 
45,200 34 3414 
43,200 47% 48 
41,700 49% 50 
41,400 53% 53% 
39,700 483% 483% 
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” e e e ‘. 
Earnings, Dividend Record and Price Range of N. Y. Curb Common Stocks 
This concludes a tabulation which has recommendation but a statistical record 
covered all of the common stocks on the valuable for reference. Earnings and divi- 
= New York Curb Exchange. It is not a dend payments are adjusted for stock splits. 
230 
1940 1941 1942 1943 1944 1945 1946 1947 1948 1949 1958 
225 ‘estmoreland, Inc. .........High ......e0 12% 19 13% 15% 20% 25 24% 27 25% 22 22 
20 OW ccccsencee 9% 10 12 13 16 19 18 18 20 20% 18% 
Earnings ..... $0.33 $0.67 $0.72 $0.67 $0.83 $0.80 $0.72 $0.79 $1.13 $1.02 $1.10 
215 Dividends .... 1.00 1.00 1.25 1.25 1.25 1.25 1.25 4.25 1.25 1.25 1.25 
210 ‘eyenberg Shoe ........... SHURE Setauwece 7% 7 6 9% rir 18% 24 18% 18% 18% 29% 
005 DP alepetaten 3% 5 5% 5% 8 12 14 14 14 14 17% 
Earnings ..... $1.12 $1.31 $1.19 $1.30 $1.11 $1.06 $2.88 $3.49 $4.04 $3.11 $4.20 
200 Dividends .... 0.75 0.75 0.75 0.75 0.75 0.75 0.75 1.50 2.00 2.00 2.25 
195 vhirlpool Corp, ......... ee een 9% 10% 5% 9% 13% 18 20% 14% 23% ‘ oa 
ie Scecsesins 8 4a, 5 8 9% 12% 1% 10% 12 ek park 
~—— (After 2-for-1 split eres ae ei’ oan a sone aaa eeec éeas 11% 16 24% 
December, 1948) ......... WO écssnave ais ae aie ae nea aaa “aa ye nak 1 8% 14% 
958 Earnings ..... $0.88 $0.85 $0.49 $0.31 $0.30 $0.43 $0.45 $2.23 $4.67 $4.51 $6.73 
a.6 Dividends ... 0.37% 0.25 0.25 0.25 0.25 0.25 0.25 0.39 1.124% 1.25 2.00 
551 Wichita River Oil.......... en 7% 6% 6% 9% 21 29% 29 21 24% 19% 22% 
03.0 BM ie su caetas 5% 5% 53% 5% 8 14% 13 13 17% 15% 15 
wien Farnings wee. D$0.20 $0.16 $0.17 $0.91 $1.04 $1.21 $0.87 $1.07 $2.06 $1.56 $1.07 
184 Dividends .... None None None None None None 0.50 1.00 1.00 1.00 1.15 
oh Wickes GaP cic cicccesss sens: <covecccc —_———- Listed N. Y. Curb Exchange 8% 11 9 9% 
i BOW -euiswsccsce 2 Decemher, 1947 6% 6% 7 7% 
387 SEarnmgs ..... ; wees «= $0.62, $0.49 = gx $0.45 g$0.75 g$1.42 g$1.82 a$1.26 g$1.35 
476 Dividends . - —Initial payment March, 1948 None 1.1 0.75 0.60 
bie 
oo Williams (R. C.)........ nee 1% 9% 8% 9% 14% 22% 38 «20% —St—s«ai1% 8 
, ipa et 3% 4% 6% 7% 87 13% 16% 11% 5 5% 4 
),471 Earnings ..... e$0.25  e$1.57 e$3.04 =e $2.07, Ss ee $2.41 ~— e $2.08 e299 eDSu.08 eDEs 29 eDE7495 eDti 16 
219 Dividends .... None 0.6 0.60 0:90 0.60 0.30 0.60 0.50 None None one 
084 Willson Products ........... aWOGD ‘cascentce 12% 13 12% 12% 12% 23 33 19% 12% 11 13% 
ME. eden wamkon 7% 104% 8Y% 9 10 114% 17 10% 9% R34 9% 
Earnings ..... $1.71 $2.92 $2.50 $2.43 $1.51 $1 52 $2.21 $1.77 $1.01 $0 31 $2 05 
Dividends ... 1.00 1.40 0.80 0.80 0.80 0.90 ~1.20 0.80 0.80 0.80 1.00 
WEIN IRS es ckie si evesivncs BOE cuciwniee Listed N. Y. Curb Exchang 15 8% 7% 5% 
— LOW «i ccivccees June, 1946 7% 4% 3% 27 3% 
ow Earnings .... $0.19 $1.52 $2.01 $1.05 $0.03 $0.63 $1.36 $0.62 $1.06 D$0.53 $0.83 
8.99 Dividends .... Initial payment June 1 0.50 0.30 1.00 None 0.50 
2.39 
: 47 Winnipeg Electric .......... SOND whssveies 2% 1% 3% 8 6% 16% 20 bee 29 33 35% 
é BAO cvcaccce es % % 2 4% 6 9% 117 17 23% 26 
16.92 Earnings .... D$0.30 D$0.15 $0.34 $1.15 pater prey $1.26 $1.96 $1.81 $2.53 $2 44 
Dividends .... None None None None None None $0.50 $1.00 $1.00 $1.40 $1.50 
Woodall Industries .......... High 6% 5 4 6% 10 eal at 7 oe 
l.ow 3% 2% 2% 3% 4% Saas ace ata ea ard eau 
(After 33%% stock divi- High ... peer aeee eaae ewes weed 22% 17% 16% 14 15 16% 
dend November, 1945)....Low re aata anes ame sate a &8Y &8Y% 11 9% 8% 13 
| Earnings ..... i$0.87 i$0.95 i$0.46 i$9.60 i$0.74 i$1.38 i$0.74 i$3.64 i$2.55 i$3.82 i$3.84 
xX Dividends ... 0.37 0.37 None 0.24 0.34 0.49 0.1 0.95 1.00 1.00 ps 
inge 
osed Woodley Petroleum ......... Wee. .ccavedend 5% 5 44% 8% 14% 12% 16 21% 22% wea wae 
| ror ee 4% s 3% 4 7 84 10 9% 13 naa Niue 
(After 50% stock dividend High ......... ey aside auea ‘een wares oraaee 1234 14 15% 
December, 1948) .......-. MANE ciaccsadia <iena rere rere aicee aacai dincwa wats ee 124% 1n% 10% 
| Earnings ..... $0.34 $0.47 $0.27 $0.66 $0.61 $0.51 $0.63 $0.88 $3.42 $2.24 $1.21 
| Dividends .... 0.26% 0.26% 0.26% 0.26% 0.26% 0.26% 0.26% 0.26% 0.38 0.50 0.50 
Wright-Hargreaves Mines, High ......... 8.15 7.05 a 4 4% 5% 6% 3% 2% 27/16 2 
ay b> wasukebetsavueecaaseaueun MOM Acaacaouus 4.70 2.25 1% 2 2% 3 2 2% 1% 11/16 1% 
Faininus ..... i$0.77 i$9.69 i$0.49 i$0.37 i$0.27 i$0.21 i$0.20 i$0.17 i$0.16 i$0.15 i$0.17 
16% Dividends ... $0.70 50.73 50.45 $0.35 $0.25 $0.20 $0.20 $0.16 $0.16 $0.15 $0.16 
76 
05 
3 1951 LISTINGS 
0 1941 1942 1943 1944 1945 1946 1947 1948 1949 1950 1951 
1 Brown Company ............. Earnings ..... m$0.98 m$0.62 m$0.13 m$0.22 m$0.18 m$0.36 m$0.99 m$1.54 m$0.11 m$1.58 y$1.86 
7 Dividends ... None paid 
Claussner Hosiery ........... Earnings ..... seat re ar er ae a$2.93 a$2.45 a$3.15 a$2.16  a$2.25 
Dividends .... $0.34 $0.34 $0.28 $0.28 $0.31 0.40 0.60 0.67% £75 1.00 
IS LIB corby (H.) Distillery........ Earnings ..... i$0.35  i$0.50 $0.48 i$0.55 $0.63 —i$0.85 i$4.93 i$1.61 i$0.75  i$0.70 —-z$0.89 
a Dividends .... $0.25 $0.35 $0.35 $0.35 $0.35 $0.75 $1.00 $3.12 $0.75 $0.60 $0.50 
hange Diversey Corporation ........ Earnings ..... $0.67 $0.49 $0.67 $0.67 $0.93 $2.65 $3.53 $1.13 $1.50 $2.10 z$1.65 
/- % Dividends .... Not available $0.71 $0.71 $0.50 $1.43 $0.60 
+134 Lawrence Portland Cement.. Farnings $0.82 $0.33 D$1.11 D$1.29 D$0.60 $0.42 $1.53 $3.19 $3.62 $4.03 t4.06 
1. 54 Dividends .... 0.33 0.17 None None None 0.42 0.67 1.00 1.25 1.50 1.25 
a Th 
iy Liberty Fabrice...........00. Earnings ..... $1.84 $1.21 $0.85 $0.90 $0.98 $2.26 $1.96 $1.84 $1.58 $2.61 y$0.83 
: y Dividends .... ada ead btn eeata 0.12% 0.50 0.50 0.50 0.50 0.77% 0.75 
4. y, Trans Empire Oils........... Earnings ..... Listed N. Y. Curb Exchange $0.10 $0.07 $0.04 ea4 
é ¥, Dividends .... uly, 1951 None None None 5$0.05 
a y, _a—12 months to January 31, following year. e—12 months to April 30. g—12 months to June 30. i—12 months to August 31. m—12 months to 
4+. x Sovember 30. p—-Also stock. s—Paid in Canadian funds. t—12 months to September 30. y—-6 months to June 30. z—9 months to September 30. 
RLD }— Deficit. § Pro forma, : 
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__CALIFORNIA FIELD 


WHAT THE DRILL DISCOVERS 


This is a typical cross-section of the 
Newhall-Potrero field, 40 miles north 
of Los Angeles, Calif., where SUNRAY 
geologists, drillers and production 
engineers are developing one of the 
West's most prolific oil fields. Of the 
approximately 100 SUNRAY wells on 
the lease, 26 oil wells are currently 
producing in one zone (No. 5) of this 
multizone structure. Zones 6 and 7 
are also known to contain oil. Further 
drilling is expected to reveal addi- 
tional oil pay. In this one field the 
oil pay zones stand virtually “on 
end” and extend—no one as yet 
knows where. The searching drill has 
access to oil horizons unlimited. 








* * * 


When crude petroleum was first dis- 
covered seeping from the ground, it 
was a fairly simple process to drill shal- 
low wells or holes, and pump crude oil. 


Only a few hundred dollars was 
needed to drill these early wells, and 
the original investment was returned 
in a matter of days after the oil started 


‘ to flow. But, as the demand for oil be- 


came greater and greater, most of the 
shallow well territory was soon drilled. 
This did not discourage the American 
oil man. He drilled deeper and deeper 
into the earth, and in recent years, 
wells have been drilled below 15,000 
feet in search of precious crude. 


As the search for oil goes on — at a 
faster and faster pace — more trained 
men, more dependable equipment and 
much more money is needed. Small 
wooden derricks and make-shift equip- 
ment have been replaced with giant 
steel masts and derricks, efficient rotary 
drilling equipment and specialized 
tools. The need for oil is now so great 
that it is not unusual for half a million 
dollars to be spent in drilling just one 
well. 


One of SUNRAY’S main jobs is to 
devote its time, energies and money to 
produce the oil that the world needs 
so much. The company is proud of its 
technical and executive personnel and 
the workmen who are currently pro- 


Drilling for Oil Requires Men, Money and Machinery 


ducing about 75,000 barrels of crude. 


and other liquid petroleum products 
daily from SUNRAY’S more than 3200 
wells in some ten oil producing states 
of the Mid-Continent and in Cali- 
fornia. It requires men, machinery and 
money to produce petroleum — and all 
are essential to our nation’s progress. 


Is oil a profitable business? It is... to 
the landowner . . . the royalty owner . . 
to oil company employees . . . to oil com- 
pany stockholders . . to the motorist 
and commercial users who benefit from oil's 
Progress . . . and to the community, state 
and nation which benefit from the industry's 
substantial taxes. Is oil a profitable business? 
Yes! What’s wrong with that? 


FREE — “What's Wrong 
with Being an OIL COM- 
PANY?’ by Ernestine 
Adams, a most revealing 
article which "calls a spade 
a spade”. Write for your 
copy—Address Sunray Oil 
Corporation, P. O. Box 
2039-D2, Tulsa, Oklahoma. 





SUNRAY OIL CORPORATION 


GENERAL OFFICES e FIRST NATIONAL BLDG. 


e TULSA, OKLA. 











